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EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. 


᾿Αδμήτου λόγον ὦ *raipe μαθὼν τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς φίλει, 
Τῶν δειλῶν δ᾽ ἀπέχου, γνοὺς ὅτι δειλῶν ὀλίγη χάρις. 
Athenian Skolion (Athenaeus. XV. 50.) 


[The article does not deal “ with Euripides’ motives for writing as he 
did,” but concerns itself “ only with Alcestis as a play to be seen and 
enjoyed.” According to the author’s interpretation, “Admetus never 
receives back a living Alcestis, and Euripides has written a very foul, 
but very coherent, piece, suitable for taking the place of a conventional 
Satyrice play.”—Eb.] 


In his Frogs Aristophanes tells us that Euripides went out 
of his way to select unsavory subjects for his tragedies. There 
is little reason to doubt that he has told us the truth, or, at 
least, that part of it which is not a mere lie. For, to judge 
from extant plays, Euripides does seem attracted rather than 
repelled by the garbage of human nature—so far as character 
goes, at any rate. He is more at home with moral disease than 
with moral health. 

Perhaps in the same spirit he has a habit of requiring what 
legendary heroes he meets to step down from their pedestals 
and walk through the mire; and in Alcestis, I think, we have 
an extreme example of what is to be expected from an experi- 
mental dramatist of the first rank, whose iconoclastic instinct 
goes with a professional penchant towards the nastinesses. 

Like A. W. Verrall (Huripides the Rationalist), I find that 
the play is not at all the piece of feeble and incoherent senti- 
mentalism, which many accepted interpretations make of it. 
Unlike him, I can find no warrant in the play itself for any 
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sort of ‘happy ending’; and so reject entirely his trance-theory 
of Alcestis’ ‘ death.’ 

According to my own interpretation, Admetus never receives 
back a living Alcestis, and Euripides has written a very foul, 
but very coherent, piece, suitable for taking the place of a con- 
ventional satyric play. I shall try to interpret Alcestis in that 
sense through the following pages, by outlining and commenting 
on the plot at some length, adding a few notes on certain of the 
larger issues raised. 

With Euripides’ motives for writing as he did—whether of 


the realist, rationalist, or religious sceptic—I am not concerned. 


I am concerned only with Alcestis as a play to be seen and 
enjoyed on the stage; not with it as a variation of legend. 


I. Vv. 1-243. The plot proper is preceded by a lengthy ex- 
ordium, advertising the data and current situation: which are, 
that Alcestis at her husband’s entreaty has volunteered to die 
in his place and is now at the point of death. Apollo and 
Death wrangle on the stage, the former asserting that Heracles 
will take Alcestis by main force from Death, the latter scoffing 
at Apollo’s assertion. (The figure of Death strikes the gruesome 
note to predominate throughout the play.) 


II. Vv. 244-475. Alcestis and Admetus come on, with chil- 
dren and attendants; and Alcestis proceeds to die according to 
schedule.* 

The first part of the scene produces an appropriate clash. 
While Alcestis rambles deliriously through a vision of hell, 
Admetus is fussily and prosaically sympathetic, mainly with 
himself.? 

The complication of the plot proper now begins.® 


1The date of her death is fixed in advance. Euripides accepts the 
implied miracle: which, however, does not commit him to receive a 
miracle into the machinery of his plot. Alcestis’ self-sacrifice lies out- 
side the plot, a mere datum. 

*He makes such remarks as ‘Us two unfortunates, who never de- 
served your dying,’ ‘ My poor wife, what a time we are having,’ ‘ This is 
worse for me than any death.’ 

* According to received interpretations the complication begins only 
with the arrival of Heracles; or, rather, it is prepared for by Heracles’ 
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Admetus, apparently very well out of a tight corner and able 
to look forward with confidence to a comfortable future, finds 
that the business of prolonging his term of life is not so simple 
as he had supposed. For, instead of dying quietly and innocu- 
ously, Alcestis rallies at the last moment.* After reminding 
Admetus of her own astounding generosity to him, in unam- 
biguous and lengthy terms® she requires that her widower, in 
inheriting her life, shall inherit it under a condition—in the 
circumstances, a mere bagatelle. As might be guessed, this 
condition exemplifies a testamentary disposition thoroughly 
ancient and modern. Admetus is not to re-marry—for the sake 
of the children.® 

Before Admetus can reply,’ Public Opinion in the person of 
the Chorus intervenes to assure (or reassure) Alcestis that 
Admetus’ acceptance of the condition is a matter of course. 

Admetus accepts the unnatural condition.® He cannot, he 
says, hope to do as well again in a second marriage;* and he 
accepts. Once fairly under way, like the humbug he is, he adds 
promise to promise, protestation of fidelity to protestation. He 


arrival, and really only begins when Heracles finds out from Admetus’ 
servant that Alcestis is dead, i. e. not until the play is more than half 
over. 

“In the interests of the plot Alcestis must die publicly. Her stipula- 
tions for Admetus’ future conduct are too important for them to reach 
the audience at second hand. At the same time, Euripides seizes the 
opportunity to brand Admetus as an egotist and humbug. True, he can 
no longer now repent of his purpose to profit by the wife’s death. Not 
Thanatos only, but the plot forbids. But still he might, at the sight 
of the death-agony, at least call on Apollo to revoke his gift—and 
mean it. 

5 Vv. 299-325. She is most emphatic. 

*Vv. 177-182 might suggest that Alcestis felt some posthumous 
jealousy. 

7 Probably Admetus is a little too slow in replying. The Chorus’ 
words are: θάρσει: mpd τούτου yap λέγειν οὐχ afouar. δράσει τάδ᾽, εἴπερ 
μὴ φρενῶν ἁμαρτάνει. 

8 One sees how little of the sentimental element enters into Alcestis’ 
sacrifice from the manner in which she argues the pros and cons of 
her own voluntary death as well as of Admetus’ future celibacy. She 
too, like him, seems to think that the parents might well have volun- 
teered. 

°If vv. 332-336 are merely a little compliment by the way, then he 
chooses a strange time for it. 
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takes upon himself, in the end, three 19 distinct vows, clearly 
marked off paragraphically by Euripides: 


(1) That he will live in lifelong mourning for Alcestis, 
celibate and continent (vv. 328-342) ; 


(II) That he will do no more entertaining of friends and 
boon-companions in his palace; since wine, garland, 
music and song, will all be things incompatible with 
a permanently broken heart (vv. 343-347) ; 


(III) That he will cause a statue of Alcestis to be made by 
the royal artificers and will be satisfied with that 
substitute for a living wife 1+ (vv. 348-354) .¥” 


Having thus bound himself, after a further burst of humbug,** 
Admetus expresses a wish—to be with his wife in death (by 
which he means, after his normal death in a ripe old age).1* 


10 His announced intention to loathe and abominate his parents can 
hardly be called more than an accidental appendix to his celibacy-vow. 
He is to carry out the intention, however, later. 

11 As this third vow is of paramount importance in the dénouement, 
the full terms must be given: 

848 copy δὲ χειρὶ τεκτόνων δέμας τὸ σὸν 
εἰκασθὲν ἐν λέκτροισιν ἐκταθήσεται, 
350 ᾧ προσπεσοῦμαι καὶ περιπτύσσων χέρας 
ὄνομα καλῶν σὸν τὴν φίλην ἐν ἀγκάλαις 
δόξω γυναῖκα καίπερ οὐκ ἔχων ἔχειν͵ --- 
ψυχρὰν μὲν οἶμαι τέρψιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως βάρος 
ψυχῆς ἀπαντλοίην ἄν. 
The statue, then, will be placed in the bed, to be embraced, literally, 
by Admetus. The ambiguity of v. 352 is to be noticed: ‘I shall make 
believe to have my wife,’ or ‘I shall believe I have my wife when I have 
not.’ 

12 Announcements of such grotesque and startling nature are not 
made for the sake of their rhetoric. Euripides devotes over seventy 
lines to the whole making of Admetus’ vows. Unless their consequences 
appear later in the play, a long scene and the first real movement of the 
play will have been largely in vain. As if to leave no doubt of their 
importance, Alcestis calls her children to witness their father’s promise 
never to marry again, and on that understanding (as she says) she 
entrusts them to him at the last. 

18 Vy. 357-363: “If I had the musical attainments of Orpheus, I 
would have gone down to hell to fetch you up again. I should like 
to have seen Cerberus or Charon stop me! Not having them, how- 


” 


ever... 
14 His wish is: vv. 363-368: “ Look for me to come to you in Hades’, 
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This wish he presently intensifies, as he implores his dying 
Alcestis to take him off with her to the grave." 

Alcestis now dies. Her corpse is presently removed to off- 
stage. Immediately Admetus issues a proclamation to Thessaly 
enjoining upon all loyal subjects a year’s strict mourning for 
the dead; during which year there shall be heard “no sound 
of flute or lyre through all the borough.” He is thus mindful 
of his smallest promise—though, certainly, he is not himself 
(as yet) inconvenienced by the proclamation. 

A choral interlude now follows, praising Alcestis beautifully, 
and emphatically recalling to attention Admetus’ vow of celi- 
bacy: “Should your husband, dear lady, supply your old place 
in the marriage-bed, verily would he be an abomination 16 to 
me and to your children.” 


III. Vv. 476-605. Heracles now arrives, to find the house 
in mourning. Admetus, aware that Heracles will not consent 
to receive hospitality if he knows the truth, pretends that 
Alcestis is not dead,’’ and insists on Heracles’ accepting enter- 
tainment at his house. Heracles, completely deceived, consents 
under pressure, and is taken off to dinner by a servant; where- 
upon Admetus is made to remark odiously: “Keep the doors 
shut. We cannot have guests annoyed at their dinner by hear- 


when I die, and make ready our home, to live with me as wife. For 
I shall charge our children to put me in (on) the same cedar-plank- 
ing (xéSpos) as yours and to stretch my body (πλευρὰ) side by side 
with your body. Let me never in my death even (either) be separated 
from you my only faithful friend.” 

18 Vy, 380-383: Admetus: Oh, what ever am I going to do (δράσω), 
when you have left me alone? 

Alcestis: Time will soothe you. The dead man is nothing. 

Admetus: Take me off with you, I beseech you, take me off with you 
to the grave. 

Alcestis: We suffice (ἀρκοῦμεν) who die for you;—i. 6. ambiguously, 
either, ‘It is enough for (one of) us to die,’ or ‘I can (take you off 
with me to the grave).’ The first person plural, however, gives a 
third meaning: ‘We (two) are sufficient who die for you’, i. 6. ‘The 
death of the two of us for you is enough.’ Alcestis uses the plural only 
here in this dialogue. ‘ 

16 The word used is στυγηθεὶς (v. 465). 

17 She is “ not strictly speaking either alive or dead.” The words are: 
ἔστιν τε κοὐκέτ᾽ ἔστιν, ἀλγύνει δέ we. (ν. 521). 
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ing people crying in the house.” The Chorus protests, with 
some energy, but no success, against Admetus’ conduct. Thus, 
the smallest vow is tested and broken. In spite of even 18 
Heracles’ refusals for a much smaller reason than Alcestis’ 
death, in the face of the Chorus’ indignation, with Alcestis’ 
body still in the house, within five minutes of the proclamation, 
there are to be heard in Admetus’ halls the cat-calls of drunken 
revelry *°—Heracles living up to his satyro-comic expectations. 

In the choral interlude immediately following, Admetus’ 
celebrated hospitality is told of, and observations made con- 
cerning his present exhibition of it in Heracles’ favour.?° The 
character of Admetus is now well fixed.” 


IV. Vv. 606-646. Admetus now brings on the funeral pro- 
cession; when Pheres, his father, comes up to do honor to the 
dead Alcestis. Admetus reproaches his father because the latter 
did not volunteer to die, and disowns him.”? Pheres replies in 


18 Not only is Heracles under the delusion that the house is in 
mourning for “a woman not belonging to Admetus’ own family”; but 
he is also in part the comic Heracles of Aristophanes’ Frogs, who can, 
eat out of house and home the innkeepers of Hades ’. 

19 ἄμουσ᾽ ὑλακτῶν (ν. 760), according to a hostile ear-witness. 

20 These observations seem to be in a pretty vein of irony: ‘The 
nobility have an instinct for what is decent’... ‘Gentlemen know 
exactly. It astonishes me, how’. . . . ‘My own conviction is that piety 
is the best policy.’ But they can be taken at face-value, being spoken 
by the chorus of Pheraean dotards as a whole, not by their wide-awake 
leader alone. 

31: ΤΆ follows from his character, even as previously exposed, that 
Admetus should insist on Heracles’ staying, merely because, quite 
genuinely, he wants Heracles to stay. Unless he can find excuses for 
himself, he is not the Admetus who persuaded himself that it was his 
duty to live at the cost of his wife’s life. But his previous humbug 
has, at least, a natural excuse of sorts. In the scene between him and 
Heracles, however, he shows himself inexcusably base. He involves 
Heracles in (at the very least) a piece of scandalous misbehaviour, and 
his manner of referring to the dead Alcestis is odious. “The dead are 
dead, Heracles. In you go” is the brutality of barbarous insensitive- 
ness. If he does not join his guest at the punch-bowl, that is because 
Euripides is trying to preserve the play as a drama of subtle confi- 
dences exchanged between himself and his audience. A blatant farce 
would spoil the dénouement. 

22 Vv. 665-666. “ For I shall not bury you with this hand. I am dead 
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kind. They wrangle over the corpse.”* Finally, Admetus orders 
Pheres never to darken his doors again. The funeral proceeds. 
The scene has done two things—double-damned** Admetus, and 
introduced tentatively the subject of Admetus’ observance of the 
celibacy-vow.”® 


V. Vv. 747-860. The funeral off, Heracles comes on, drunk. 
Learning how Admetus has deceived him, he determines, in 
return, to bring back to him the dead wife. He goes off to fetch 
her, observing: “ Noble man, he concealed the fact, reverencing 
me. Can there be another man in Thessaly so hospitable? 25 
Can there be in Greece? Therefore he shall not say he well- 
treated a churl, this noble man.” 

A fight with Thanatos off stage is in prospect for Heracles. 
What will he bring back with him from the fight? ?’ 


so far as you are concerned.” These words are to come home to roost 
later. 

38 The Chorus again intervenes to rebuke Admetus (vv. 673-674), and 
again without success. 

24 Admetus’ treatment of his parents is not of a kind which a Greek 
tribunal would excuse on the plea of, say, excessive grief and nervous 
temperament. He has henceforth upon him what is practically his 
father’s curse. 

36 Τὺ links the entertainment-vow with the celibacy-vow psycho- 
logically. Admetus reproaches Pheres because the latter has caused him 
to lose his wife. The reproach is in itself as merely absurd as it sounds. 
But it is altogether reasonable that Admetus should make the reproach 
at this point. His thoughts, if not his ears also, are being tantalized 
by Heracles’ revelry close at hand—revelry in which he is not sharing, 
thanks to this tiresome funeral and still more tiresome vows. Which 
reminds him that he is faced with an even blacker and bleaker future— 
one containing not only no wine, but also no woman. For this addi- 
tional vexation Pheres is, or can be made, responsible directly. The 
fact that Admetus’ annoyance is genuine shows that he has not yet gone 
so far as to consider whether or not it is his higher duty to set aside his 
celibacy-vow, as he has found it to be the truer morality to entertain 
Heracles. He assumes, as far as he has leisure to think, that he will 
observe the celibacy-vow. Meanwhile, there is the funeral; and so 
36 φιλόξενος, i. 6. ‘generous in hospitality’ or ‘fond of having guests.’ 

27 He calls Thanatos the “ black-robed lord of corpses,” from whom he 
is going to wrest his prey (ἄγρα). He says that he will “rescue the 
new-dead woman” (σῶσαι τὴν θανοῦσαν ἀρτίως γυναῖκα) and “ bring 
Alcestis up, so as to put her in the arms of his host” (ἄξειν ἄνω 
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VI. Vv. 861-934. Heracles gone to fetch “ Alcestis,” Admetus 
now returns from the funeral, in low spirits, and reveals some- 
thing of his mind in the matter of his celibacy-vow during a 
seriés of lamentations, which exhausts the abundant patience of 
the Chorus. 

He wishes he was with the great majority. He envies them. 
He has a passion for a home in Hades. 

Why? Not because he minds that Alcestis’ life is lost to her, 
but because he minds that it is lost to himself. A live man 
needs a wife, he says. His mind travels straight back to his 
wedding-night, as he contrasts the bright gaiety of that delect- 
able day with the sombre present, when “ the dirge for wedding- 
song and black clothes for white escort me te an empty bed.” 

Clearly, Admetus has travelled some way since the Pheres- 
scene. He has come to realize what his vow of continence 


“Adknotw ὥστε χερσὶν ἐνθεῖναι ξένου). He does not say explicitly that 
he intends to restore the property of the black-robed lord of corpses to 
life. Strictly taken, therefore, his words indicate that he intends to 
bring Admetus a corpse. But, if the wrestle with Death is taken 
allegorically, he can be understood as intending to restore Alcestis to 
life. He makes it quite clear that, whatever he does, it will be done as 
a mark of his appreciation of the hospitality shown him by Admetus 
(ὑπουργῆσαι χάριν... χερσὶν ἐνθεῖναι ξένου). But his dominant feeling 
is less one of gratitude than of pity: “ Poor devil, what a wife to lose” 
(v. 824); “I thought I saw he’d been weeping” (vv. 826-827); “In 
spite of his heavy affliction he concealed it” (vv. 856-857). 

Now, he is certainly drunk when he comes on the stage, and the reac- 
tion towards maudlin sentimentalism is entirely consistent with a 
mellow drunkenness. Common-sense, therefore, says that his resolve to 
bring back Alcestis is the muddled extravagance of a clouded brain. 
Vv. 837-839 and vv. 855-860 confirm the dictum of common-sense. (But 
see Note on Heracles’ Réle, pp. 314 ff.) 

38 Euripides is very clear on this point: vv. 875-881: 

Admetus: Oh, my god, my god! 

Chorus: No sight for evermore of the loving spouse’s face—what pain 
for you! 

Admetus: You put your finger on the sore spot. What, I ask you, 
can be worse for a husband than to lose a faithful wife? I wish I had 
never married and had her in the house now. 

With a clever touch of malice, Euripides perhaps intends it to be 
understood, that, during the burial off-stage, Admetus has made 
(literally) a theatrical gesture of throwing himself into the grave with 
Alcestis—only baulked by his watchful henchmen around him (vv. 
897-902). 
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means. But has he decided to throw it overboard along with 
the entertainment-vow? That is not said. There is, as yet, no 
temptation offered him. 


VII. Vv. 935-1005. Admetus now dries his eyes, and very 
practically considers how the whole business will affect his gen- 
eral credit and comfort, not only at home, but in Thessaly at 
large. 

He seriously comes to the conclusion that, after all, Alcestis 
has had the best of it. She’s the lucky one.2® And yet he will 
have to put up with unpleasantness—no wife at board and bed, 
an untidy house, snivelling children, long-faced servants, sour- 
faced neighbours, the cold shoulder at marriage-feast and merry- 
making, slanderous reports that he funked it and behaved badly 
to his parents. 

Is life worth living? 

The choral interlude following is not too sympathetic: Fate 
is Fate; the gods yield to Fate; let us, too, yield, and cherish 
the memory of a noble woman.*° 


VIII. Vv. 1006-1120. Heracles returns with a woman ( ? car- 
rying her in his arms). His manner is entirely normal, and 
even casual; and he proceeds to play a little ‘ joke’ on Admetus. 

He reproaches Admetus for having deceived him. However, 
he says, he has just won a woman as a prize in a wrestling- 
match. Will Admetus keep her for him against his return from 
a northern labour now pending? If he does not return, Admetus 
can use her as a servant in his house. 


29 Vv. 935-940: “Gentlemen, I consider the wife luckier than I am, 
though she may not seem so superficially. She is for ever beyond 
the reach of pain for the future, and her manner of escaping from this 
vale of tears secured her a reputation: whereas I, who have no business 
to be alive, shall have a painful life beyond the allotted portion. I 
see it now.” 

80 The dramatic purpose of the scene is to exhibit Admetus as still 
in a fit spiritual condition to accept without suspicion the gifts of 
Necessity as brought by Heracles. He is near the truth concerning 
his own conduct, and himself tells it to the audience with complete 
frankness, thus making of himself a target for suitable derision. 

The Chorus hints at the nature of the coming gifts by its insistence 
on the power of Necessity, with the significant words: “You are taken 
in the inescapable toils of Necessity. But take courage, for (sic) your 
weeping will never bring up the dead.” 
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Admetus makes a short apology for his deception, and pro- 
ceeds in a long speech ** to refuse Heracles’ request. 

The Chorus supports his refusal with some emphasis. Hera- 
cles seems about to drop the subject of the woman’s staying 
with Admetus, in favour of consolation on the loss of a wife; 
but he is quickly put off that side-track by Admetus.*? They 
hark back to Admetus’ celibate future and the young woman 
present. 

Around her arises a discussion as to whether Admetus should 
continue to live alone. Heracles dissuades and scoffs.** Admetus 
persists and protests. The blunter is Heracles, the more vehe- 
ment is Admetus. The wor [15 now understood by both men 
to be a substitute for Alcest) if she stays. 

By degrees, Admetus is overpersuaded. At one point he seems 


51 It is a curious speech in many ways. He assumes that Heracles 
wants the woman safeguarded as a future concubine, and begs to be 
excused on the ground that, if he introduces her into his wife’s θάλαμος 
and λέχος (the only place available where she will be safe from the men- 
slaves, apparently), people will jump to conclusions. That would never 
do. “I have to be very circumspect,” he concludes. Then, turning to 
the woman, he remarks that she is very like his (handsome) dead wife. 
The woman failing to reply, he ejaculates ‘ οἴμοι, and begs Heracles to 
take her out of his sight “lest things go from bad to worse (μή μ᾽ ἕλῃς 
npnuévov)” with him, since he now realizes the meaning of his widower’s 
condition. 

All this is, perhaps, the fine flowers of a rare delicacy; but, as 
Admetus has created his own opening for their exhibition, one is led 
to suspect that he is naively betraying his secret inclinations towards 
the handsome stranger present, or, being a humbug, is suggesting that 
he would very much like the girl for himself, if Heracles will press 
him a little more for the sake of appearances—especially as the Chorus 
is present to represent a censorious world. Unjust suspicions, perhaps; 
but the Chorus seems to scent danger of some sort, for he cuts in with: 
“TI would not say fortune has been kind, certainly. But a man who is 
in his senses (ἔμφρων) should put up with the god(dess)’s gift ”— 
(i. e. it is hard to be without a wife, but Admetus will be mad to 
harbor the woman). 

1072-76: 

Heracles: Would I but had the power to restore your wife to you, etc. 

Admetus: I am sure you would. But what is the use of that? Dead 
people cannot come to the light of day again. 

88 Heracles (v. 1085) repeats Alcestis’ conviction that Admetus will 
not mourn for ever—xpévos μαλάξει. 
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to have gained his point of refusal (v. 1105), but he abandons 
his ‘advantage’ in v. 1106, and, in the end, he accepts the 
woman as a concubine.** Thus, the temptation to dishonour 
the second vow has come. The vow is dishonoured. 

After three protests, the Chorus here makes no remark. 
Presumably his manner is eloquent enough. 


IX. Vv. 1121-1163. Heracles now passes the woman directly 
over into Admetus’ keeping. His little ‘joke’ is played out, 
so far as he is concerned. 

Spectators, who look to see a commenplace dénouement—the 
husband caught out by the wife flegrante delicto in the act of 
supplying her place with a concubi “sn the day of her funeral— 
and who forget that there is a i ἼΘΙ vow yet unbroken by 
Admetus, are disappointed in their expectations.**> The woman 
does not speak, when by all the laws of jealousy she should speak 
very loud indeed. She neither speaks nor moves, nor gives any 
other sign of anivaation. 

Admetus examines her features, and sees that it is “ Alcestis ” 
whom he holds. He is incredulous and questions Heracles. Is 
it an hallucination? A ghost? The wife he buried? A living 
woman in truth and fact? 

To these questions Heracles gives answers, which never 
directly state that the woman is alive, but, while nicely calculated 
to inform the audience that she is not, allow Admetus to infer 
quite naturally that she is. 

At long last Admetus is convinced that Heracles has brought 
him back a living wife. He is only puzzled as to how she comes 
to be home again. Heracles begins to explain, but he has not 


84 Unless as a concubine, the dialogue from v. 1079 to v. 1107 has been 
in vain. Whether or no Admetus, in his long speech of refusal (vv. 
1039-69),.be taken to have invited Heracles’ offer of the woman as 
Alcestis’ successor, there can be no doubt of the fact that when she is 
handed over to Admetus she is handed over in that capacity. The dia- 
logue from v. 1049 to v. 1108 is summed up as follows: 

Heracles: Find room for the girl. Admetus: No. I must respect my 
wife’s memory. Heracles: Surely you do not intend to live celibate. 
Admetus: { do. Heracles: Nonsense. Take the girl. Admetus: Very 
well. 

6 Τῃ what degree (if any) of uncertainty Euripides intended to 
leave spectators up to v. 1120 is not definitely to be fixed from the text. 
No doubt he instructed his actors on that point. 
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to go far in his explanation, since Admetus is even more puzzled 
as to why his wife continues to say nothing. 

Heracles explains that it is bad ritual for her to speak before 
the third day after rising from the dead, and at once takes his 
leave, pleading the urgency of his ninth labour as excuse for not 
waiting the joy-feast. 

Admetus, in great good spirits, carries the body of Alcestis 
indoors. The rest is left to the imagination. He is alone with 
the cold image of Alcestis, voiceless till the third day. Thus, 
common-sense is vindicated, and whoever chose to assume that 
“Alcestis” was alive, relying upon a legend, is rebuked. Having 
broken two vows, Admetus is duped into keeping the third. 
He is caught in his own lime. 

But what of the wish? Admetus had implored his wife to 
take him with her and she had replied, almost from the grave, 
apxovpev.” 

When a corpse comes to fetch a living man, there is only one 
inference for him to be drawn from the visit. 


* * * * * * 


In this rather foul, but, surely, quite edifying, manner 
Admetus’ destiny is fulfilled. 

Admetus calls his wife by her name~and holds her in his 
embrace, thinking he holds his wife though he holds her not— 
a cold delight (vv. 350-353). 

He will lie side by side with her (vv. 365-368). 

He will never bury his father (vv. 662-666). 

He will not escape fate, for his tears have raised the dead 
(vv. 984-986). 

He will lie with no living woman (v. 1090). 

He has all that he would have (v. 1132). 

Death, at any rate, was to be expected in the climax of a play 
which throughout is permeated with death—Thanatos in person 
on the stage, a woman in the death-agony, a funeral, a silent 
body fresh from the tomb. 

But it is a mockery of death, too. A deluded woman dies 
for a husband whose shallow hypocrisies ridicule her dying 
dignity. The funeral is a spiteful brawl, the mourners’ cries 
accompanied by shouts of drunken mirth. The body is the pro- 
duce of a drunken grave-rifling, to be used for a stupid jest, to 
be approached, perhaps slyly, as an object of desire. 
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Add to all this the disturbing effect of the constant clash 
and discord of the sardonic treatment—worst of all, the genial 
Heracles of the final scene—, and it seems to follow that the 
climax should be, not only foul, but drastic. 


* * * * 


Such is the case which I have thought it worth while to pre- 
sent. The established theory has a good start over any of its 
competitors; and I have, therefore, I hope, argued with a little 
confidence. 

But I have not been unaware that my case has its own weak- 
nesses, and, moreover, have had the benefit of sceptical com- 
ments from Mr. A. 5. Owen and Professor W. M. Calder, who 
generously gave of their time to read over this paper in MS., 
neither at a convenient season for himself. 

No interpretation of Alcestis that has come under my notice 
can fairly be said to carry immediate conviction of its rightness. 
In each special difficulties are encountered. 

An interpretation of Alcestis along the lines here indicated 
may seem to make of the play something too gruesome and 
macabre for the Greek stage. To that objection it may be open 
from those (a considerable number, I suppose) who are wedded 
to no particular theories regarding the piece, dissatisfied with 
all; but the romanticists who accept a straightforward miracle 
and a happy ending can hardly derive therefrom any positive 
satisfaction for their own views. The genius of the true satyric 
play, wild and brutish to a degree, is far more accurately re- 
flected in the grim humour of Admetus’ befoolment than in 
pleasant sentimentalism of the kind which serves as a text for 
worthy and improving sermons. 

Further, there is no great reason, perhaps, why (after the 
example of A. W. Verrall) one should not maintain (purely as 
a caveat) that Alcestis may have been written for a double 
interpretation — one by the innocents, another by the experts. 
If so, then I will only suggest that I have given here Euripides’ 
Alcestis. Was it not Euripides, indeed, who held that no thing 
could be foul unless the spectators thought it was? 

It may be said that a fourth play (satyric or quasi-satyric) 
should not conclude with the death or ruin of the protagonist. 
But will not a good deal depend upon what sort of a protagonist 
you have and the way in which his ruin is managed and pre- 
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sented? The change from bad to good fortune is not itself a 
principle for satyric draiua,** but is only one (at times the most 
obvious and ready-to-hand) method whereby a playwright can 
preserve the negative principle of avoiding seriously tragic 
issues. The satyric dramatist is expected to refrain from har- 
rowing his spectators’ feelings; but he has a further duty. He 
must entertain them, not with the honest fun of comedy, but 
with an exhibition of that peculiar, grotesque humour, which is 
not, perhaps, miscalled sub-human. 

The question then, seems to be, not so much whether Admetus 
comes to a good or bad end, as whether the manner of his ending 
excites certain emotions in the spectators. Further to define 
the quality of these emotions would involve a discussion of 
satyric drama far too long for this place. 

Still, the fact remains that (according to this interpretation) 
a corpse is manipulated on the stage in a certain manner of 
irreverence. Would such dramatic tactics outrage the sensi- 
bilities of an Athenian audience to such a degree as to produce 
a feeling of revolt, disgust, indignation, and, so, a sort of pity? 
Or did the Athenians know how to remember that, after all, 
they were sitting in a theatre and that the spectacle passing 
before their eyes was no more than make-believe ? 

No one, perhaps, can decide such a question with certainty. 
There seems to exist no leading case bearing precisely upon the 
point. The unlucky generals suffered for their negligence after 
Arginusae ; but yet it is credible that, in referring to that battle 
as τὴν περὶ τῶν κρεῶν, Aristophanes uses for a jest the bodies of 
the Athenian sailors. 


NOTE ON THE BODY OF ALCESTIS IN THE FINAL SCENE OF 
ALCESTIS. 


There are three views: 
(A) It is a live body which was dead (legend — through 


Phrynichus—and ‘ romantic’ view) ;—the resurrec- 
tion-theory. 


(B) It is alive body which was never dead (A. W. Verrall’s 
view ) ;—the trance-theory. 


86 It will hardly do to appeal to the Orestes’ epilogue, until the topical 
import of that play has been more adequately than heretofore assessed. 
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(C) It is a dead body which was dead before burial (this 
writer’s view) ;—the corpse-theory. 


(B) may be ruled out. It could be argued for, perhaps, if, 
and only if, Alcestis showed signs of life in the final scene. In 
which case, it would be preferable to (A), the play being what 
it is in general. Verrall’s special pleading to account for the 
silence of “ Alcestis””—that Euripides is satirising the ‘ silent 
characters’ of an older and more pompous tragic school—cuts 
no ice. A man does not, for so small an advantage or pleasure, 
further obscure the already dark and subtle point upon which 
the whole success of his play turns. 


(A) has no support from the legend; which (as far as the 
present writer is aware) nowhere mentions that Heracles was 
drunk immediately before his wrestle with death. 

It fails (as Verrall noticed) to explain the casual behaviour 
of Heracles (and of “ Alcestis”) in the final scene; assumes 
that, for dramatic purposes, no consequences need follow for a 
drunkard’s conduct from his drunkenness; and presupposes that, 
on the stage, there is no need for a person known to be dead to 
move or speak in order that the audience may know that person 
to be alive again. 

All interpretations of Alcestis based on it are forced to treat 
plot as independent of character; to reduce plot itself to a pro- 
logue plus a deus ex machina; and to regard the whole play as 
a series of almost unrelated scenes each to be enjoyed for its 
own sake. 


(C), apart from the support given by this writer’s general 
interpretation of the play as a whole and by the satyric tradition 
concerning Alcestis, has evidence in its favour in the final scene 
itself : 


I. Euripides avoids any language or situation which would 
compel his audience to conclude that “ Alcestis” is alive, or is 
inconsistent with her being dead. 

Considering that she is on the stage as the core of a discussion 
extending over a hundred and fifty lines, that is a remarkable 
circumstance—if the climax of the play is her restoration to 
Admetus as a living woman. 


II. “ Alcestis” gives no sign of life, so far as the ordinary 
signs go—movement, speech, breathing, etc. 


(i) There is nothing to show that she stands alone and 
unaided, still less moves, in the earlier part of the scene. 
In vy. 1111-1118, Heracles insists upon Admetus’ taking 
her directly from his own grasp. It is a proper infer- 
: ence from v. 1119 that during the transfer of her from 
' Heracles to Admetus she is continuously held by one or 
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other of the two men. After the transfer, she is held 
continuously by Admetus. 


(ii) | It is obvious that she does not speak at all during the 
scene. Vv. 1143-46 are proof enough of her silence. 


[It may be urged that this silence is sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact (if fact it is) that at the date of Alcestis’ appearance 
two actors only were available for adult speaking-parts. 

But, granted that only two actors are available, what are we 
to make of Euripides’ permitting Admetus to say (v. 1143): 
‘Why ever does she stand here without speaking?’ 

Ex hypothesi the spectators are familiar with the two-speakers 
convention, have presumably therefore by no means been sur- 
prised at the silence of Alcestis’ non-speaking actor, and are 
much more likely to be surprised if he spoke. 

If, then, Alcestis is understood by the spectators to be alive 
and to be prevented from speaking by stage-conditions pure and 
simple, one may wonder what is likely to be their reaction to 
Admetus’ question (v. 1143). May they, perhaps, be expected 
to laugh at Euripides’ impudence and Heracles’ naive reply (vv. 
1144-1146) ? (On the modern stage a dramatist, who permitted 
one of his characters to wonder why an “ aside’ clearly audible 
to the pit had not been heard by other characters on the stage, 
would certainly expect laughter.) 

Or are they likely to take vv. 1143-1146 as the playwright’s 
apology for an awkward scene and the limitations of his own 
drama? However that may be, one thing is certain. By thus 
calling attention to Alcestis’ (to the spectators perfectly natural 
and expected) silence, Euripides is in effect telling the specta- 
tors that Alcestis’ silence is not due (as they may assume) to 
the fact that only two speaking actors are available, but is due 
to some cause lying in the action of the play itself. In fact, by 
vv. 1143-1146 the spectators are warned to ignore pro hac vice 
the two-speakers convention and to treat the scene on its own 
merits as one between three speaking actors. 

If, then, Alcestis is alive, Euripides gets as compensation for 
his breach of dramatic illusion the doubtful pleasure of im- 
parting to his audience (υἱῶ Heracles, vv. 1144-1146) a small 
piece of more than doubtful ritual-truth. (Or, as A. W. Verrall 
would have it, he amuses himself by poking fun at the ‘ silent 
characters’ of his venerable predecessors in tragic drama.) 

If, on the other hand, Alcestis is dead, Euripides’ compensa- 
tion is something which definitely advantages the action of play ; 
not something which constitutes an ugly excrescence on the 
critical movement of his plot—(see page 313). 

Thus, if definite proof were forthcoming to show that Euripi- 
des was limited to two speaking actors for the adult characters 
in Alcestis, the corpse-theory might very well welcome such 
proof. The resurrection-theory certainly would not. | 
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(iii) It is obvious that, after Admetus has her in his grip 
or in his arms, she gives no sign of animation for him, 
such as, for example, by breathing or by communicating 
the natural warmth of a living body. Otherwise, 
Admetus would know for himself that she was alive and 
would not put a series of questions to Heracles (vv. 
1124-1132) on the matter. As it is, he asks, first, 
whether the body he holds is due to hallucination ; next, 
whether it is a real ghost; next, if it is a real physical 
body as distinct from a ghost; lastly, if it is a live body. 


III. Admetus believes that “ Alcestis” is alive; but he has 
no valid reason whatsoever for believing that she is. His grounds 
of belief are, first, his own observation that the woman has 
Alcestis’ appearance, and, second, Heracles’ replies to his ques- 
tions (or what he assumes Heracles’ replies to his questions 
mean, rather). As to appearance,—it is proof of identity, not 
of animation. When he addresses the body as φιλτάτης γυναικὸς 
ὄμμα καὶ δέμας the periphrasis itself seems almost designed ex- 
pressly (i. e. put into his mouth with intention by Euripides) 
to suggest the precise and limited evidence (namely, ὄμμα καὶ 
δέμας), on which he is basing his belief in a live body. Probably, 
“ Alcestis,” brought in haste from an ancient burial, would wear 
the death-mask, σοφῇ χειρὶ τεκτόνων εἰκασθέν (vv. 348-349). As 
to what he assumes Heracles’ answers to mean,—that is of no 
value as evidence of anything except of his own state of mind. 


IV. Heracles never says that “ Alcestis” is alive. If his 
four answers to Admetus’ questions are taken strictly, by every- 
one of the four Heracles says that “ Alcestis ” is dead. 


(i) Question: vv. 1124-1125: Do 1 really see my wife, 
or is it all an hallucination? 

Answer: v. 1126: οὐκ ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ τήνδ᾽ Spas δάμαρτα 
σήν; i. 8. either, ‘Oh, no, indeed. She is your wife you 
see’; or, ‘ She is not alive, but she is your wife you see.’ 
(Whether dead or alive, Alcestis is, in ordinary parlance, 
Admetus’ wife. ) 

(ii) Question: v. 1127: Is she a phantom of the dead, a 

ghost, a spirit (φάσμα) ὃ 

Answer: v. 1128: οὐ ψυχαγωγὸν τόνδ᾽ ἐποιήσω ἕένον---- 

i. 6. your guest is no Hermes to bring souls with him. 

(If “ Alcestis ” is dead, Heracles has brought not a ψυχῆ 

nor a φάσμα, but a body without yyy. He is not a 

‘psychagogue.’ Heracles plays on the senses of ψυχῆ as 

soul, life, vital principle, and as spirit, phantom. By 

ἐποιήσω ξένον it is implied that Admetus’ deception of 

his guest has not deserved that the latter should restore 

a living wife.) 
2 
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᾿ Question: 1129: Do I look upon the wife that I 
buried (was for burying)? (Admetus probably, and 
naturally, thinks that Alcestis was never dead; that a 
mistake was made.) 

‘Answer: 1130: σάφ᾽ ἴσθ᾽. ἀπιστεῖν δ᾽ οὔ σε θαυμάζω 
τύχῃ---ἰ. 6. ‘ You may be quite sure she is. I do not 
wonder you do not believe what has happened (to you).’ 
(“ Alcestis ” is the wife he bur'-d, only if she is dead. 
If alive, she would not be.) 

Question: v. 1131: Is she alive for me to touch, to 
speak to, my wife? 

Answer: vv. 1132: Speak to her. You have every- 
thing you said you wanted (ἤθελε). (Admetus has 
everything, since all he wanted was the cold image of 
Alcestis. If she were alive, he would not have what he 
wanted.) 


These evasive and ambiguous answers of ulterior significance 
for the audience are not inconsistent with Heracles’ good faith 
in reassuring Admetus that “ Alcestis” is alive. In much the 
same way, when he announces his intention to “ rescue the new- 
dead woman,” Heracles’ words, taken strictly in their context, 
can only mean that the “ Lord of corpses” is to be deprived of 
corpse. 


V. Dramatic technique requires that “ Alcestis” shall be a 
dead body. 


(i) 


In v. 1124 Admetus has recognized that the woman 
he holds is his wife Alcestis. Except for a special pur- 
pose, no dramatist could represent him as ignoring the 
wife at that point, and, instead of speaking to her, ad- 
dressing a series of questions over her head to Heracles. 
Such unnatural behaviour cannot be explained away as 
due to Admetus’ excitement. He is the cool scientific 
investigator. As a thorough sceptic he proceeds cau- 
tiously to eliminate the more probable explanations of 
the phenomenon under consideration before he accepts 
finally the least probable— that “ Alcestis” is alive. 
He, at least, is very far from accepting a miracle off- 
hand. In fact, v. 1124 has (if “ Alcestis” is alive) 
given a dramatic moment which cannot possibly be 
‘held’ through an argument which distracts attention 
from it. 

Either “ Alcestis ” is alive, and Admetus is suitably 
transported; or she is dead, and the situation can be 
further exploited. In which latter case, the loss in 
naturalness is made good by the profit from the argu- 
ment following; for there is real ‘action’ in it and 
the plot is definitely and quickly advancing all the time. 
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(ii) Admetus, thoroughly convinced that “ Alcestis” is 
alive in v. 1136, when he expresses his gratitude to 
Heracles, yet becomes uneasy again later. In v. 1143 
he is so uneasy that he interrupts Heracles in (as one 
would expect) the beginning of an extremely interesting 
story to him, and asks: “ Why ever does she stand here 
without saying a word like this? ” 

We might infer merely that “ Alcestis ” has still not 
yet given sign of life. But Heracles’ reply shows that 
there is (in v. 1143) a good deal more than that for 
our problem. When Admetus asked (v. 1131) bluntly 

4 whether “ Alcestis ” was alive or not, Heracles replied 

Ἶ (v. 1132), “Speak to her”; thus implying that 

“ Alcestis ” would reply. (Admetus wanted a proof of 

Ἷ life in “ Alcestis.” The proof, Heracles said, would be 

forthcoming, if he spoke to her.’ Clearly, her reply was 

to furnish the proof.) Heracles now (v. 1144) states 
that “ Alcestis ” is not permitted to speak till the third 
day coming. 

If “ Alcestis ” is alive, this inconsistency is strange, 
to say the least. But if “ Alcestis” is dead, v. 1143 is 
natural and necessary to the play. It gives the climactic 
situation. The dupe, with the truth which would save 
him right under his nose, fails to see it. In v. 1132 
Heracles was merely evasive. 


(iii) | For a hundred and fifty lines of dialogue, Euripides 
has “ Alcestis ” silent on the stage. If she is alive, thai 
silence is justifiable in the interests of Heracles’ little 
joke, down to, say, v. 1120, or even to v. 1132. Any 
audience would understand that she cannot speak till 

᾿ Heracles’ joke is οὐϑι. 7 That joke is over long before 

‘ v. 1143. The continued silence of “ Alcestis ” surprises 

‘ Admetus and must have surprised the audience, and it 

is going to continue till the end of the play. If, then, 

Heracles’ explanation (vv. 1144-1146) is seriously to be 

understood as the reason for this silence, then Euripides 

͵ has gratuitously deceived the audience. 

q In effect (always supposing “ Alcestis ” is alive) he 

turns, with vv. 1143-1146, to his spectators and says: 

“You have doubtless, like Admetus here, been wonder- 

ing for the last minute or two why this living woman 

here controls so well the various emotions of joy, re- 
sentment, and so on, which must be pretty well bursting 
her woman’s heart, and why I myself refrain from profit- 
ing by the advantages to be had for my proposed ‘ happy 
ending’ from a little scene of weeping and laughter. 


’7T assume that 3 speaking actors were available. 
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You imagined earlier in the scene that she was silent in 
the interests of a mere joke, which Heracles was playing 
on Admetus. You were wrong. She was, is, and will 
be silent, because I am a realist in drama, and do not 
permit my characters to break the natural rules of 
natural human conduct. Heracles here will be the best 
person to explain to you the particular point of resur- 
rectional realism involved here. Forward, Heracles, and 
tell the gentlemen. You have just time, before you 
leave the house for your ninth labour, the pressing 
nature of which you have just remembered.” 

If, however, Heracles’ explanation is not to be regarded 
as giving the true dramatic reason for “ Alcestis’” 
silence (though Heracles may believe it is, himself), the 
true reason must be sought in the obvious explanation 
that “ Alcestis” is dead and cannot speak. If so, the 
spectators get all the benefits of Heracles’ joke while it 
runs, and, later, they find their benefits added to, not 
stolen from them, in the dénouement. 


VI. In two passages Euripides states through the characters, 
definitely though ambiguously, that “ Alcestis ” is dead. 


(i) ν. 1090: Admetus: οὐκ ἔστιν ἥτις τῷδε συγκλιθήσεται---- 
‘She is not alive the woman who shall bed with me.’ 


(ii) vv. 1096-1097: Admetus: May I die if I give her up 
(προδοὺς) even when she is dead. 
Heracles: Then take this woman into your noble house 
(i. e. Admetus will not surrender, forsake, betray his 
dead wife, if he takes the dead wife). 


NOTE ON HERACLES’ ROLE IN ALCESTIS. 


Does Heracles know that “ Alcestis ” is a dead body when he 
hands her over to Admetus? The answer may depend partly on 
how much is to be allowed for a naturally thick head and the 
effects on it of a drinking bout. But, in any case, it is not 
enough to argue that a gruesome revenge will not square with 
the genial Heracles of vv. 773 sqq. A case-hardened filibuster’s 
sense of humour may out in curious ways. 

There is much to be said in favour of Heracles’ knowing full 
well the truth concerning “ Alcestis.” He does actually tempt 
Admetus along the road to ruin (e. g. in v. 1099 and v. 1101). 
His malevolence can be discounted somewhat by the fact that 
he gives Admetus every chance to draw back in time (e. g. as 
early as vv. 1072-1076, and as late as vv. 1105-1106) ; and could 
himself have drawn back at any time, had he found Admetus 
really unwilling to accept his present of a coneubine. 
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His ambiguous and evasive answers (vv. 1124-1132) are con- 
sistent with the behaviour of a trickster enjoying the secret 
pleasure of his victim’s mystification. He is in a hurry to get 
away at the end, though throwing over a prospective banquet 
in favour of Diomede’s man-eaters. 

Vv. 857-860, with their repetition of γενναῖος and τίς, are very 
well read in an ironical sense. 

It is no objection to this view, that Heracles could have had 
his revenge just as well without revealing the woman’s identity 
to Admetus. The play is for an audience to enjoy. The recog- 
nition-scene and its sequel are necessary to inform the audience 
with final clarity that “ Alcestis” is dead and to exploit the 
situation. It is likewise no objection, that Heracles could have 
had his revenge just as well without first pretending that the 
woman was not “ Alcestis.” Had he handed the woman over at 
once as Alcestis, Admetus would not have broken his second vow. 

On the other hand, there is much, and more, to be said for 
Heracles’ not knowing the truth. Granted that Heracles tempts 
Admetus and that his ambiguous answers square with conscious 
trickery, yet, it must be remembered, what happens through 
Heracles is, if the play is well constructed, bound to have an 
appearance of design, however guiltless of design Heracles may 
be himself. 

Dramatic convention will not only allow, but positively recom- 
mend, that all the evasiveness, ambiguity, and sinister signifi- 
cance of his remarks should be quite unintentional as far as he 
is concerned. They are between dramatist and spectators. 

The final scene as a whole runs more smoothly, if we suppose 
Heracles to be merely a good-natured drunken simpleton. In 
vv. 1008-1018 he is undeniably frank, where, had he ulterior 
motives, we should least expect him to be frank. In vv. 1091- 
1120 he really seems to be playing out an innocent, not a malev- 
olent, joke. For example, special pleading apart, v. 1101 and 
v. 1103 are very unskilful lines unless ‘ innocent’; for they have 
no secondary meaning concealed in them, if ‘malevolent. A 
wide-awake and benevolent Heracles is, of course, out of the 
question. Such an one cannot both be so extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to good feeling as to credit Admetus with the nicest sense 
of hospitable delicacy and at the same time be so extraordinarily 
insensitive as to carry on the concubine-joke. But a stupid or 
fuddled Heracles may, without inconsistency, enjoy a crude joke 
at the expense of the man for whom he feels an unthinking pity. 
If, too, he regards Thanatos as a sort of kidnapper with black 
clothes and breakable ribs, he may very well believe that pos- 
session of Alcestis’ body is nine points of the law of life and 
death. 

Best, let him be fuddled. He was fuddled when he learned 
of Alcestis’ death; and why should he be presumed to have 
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sobered up completely in the few minutes required by him to 
fetch the body in? 

A drunken Heracles gives Euripides’ answer to any critics 
who raise the cry of οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον against an irregular 
satyric play. The plot gains immeasurably from a drunken 
Heracles. If Admetus’ hospitality is responsible for the drunk- 
enness, and the drunkenness for the dead body, then Admetus” 
fate is brought upon him by his own misdeeds. Nor have we 
to go far to explain how Heracles comes to be so casual and 
off-hand in the final scene. What is a simple piece of body- 
snatching to a man in his condition? 

There is, however, this possibility. If Euripides could stage 
the subtle brutality of Alcestis’ dénouement through the impli- 
cations of a silence, he should be quite capable of reckoning into 
the design of his play the audience’s permanent inability to be 
certain of the motive behind Heracles’ actions. 

Any actor with Heracles’ part to play could arrange to keep 
the spectators continually in doubt as to whence Admetus’ fate 
was coming on him—from the immense man on the stage or 
from the even more immense forces off the stage. A mysterious 
Heracles gives, probably, a much more sinister effect than either 
a blundering friend or a smiling enemy. The curiosity aroused 
in the onlooker gets a special quality from the fact that he is 
in part sharing in Admetus’ mystification. 

The indeterminate réle seems to suit this Heracles very well. 
He is a strange, wild giant of a demi-god, blown in by the wind 
of fortune, to-day in Thessaly, to-morrow in Thrace or Caucasia 
or Hades, a slave and a king, carrying a jest on his lips and 
death in his club, as he works out the doom appointed to him. 
It is his business to turn up where he is wanted, to strike his 
blow, and be gone again into the night, and no one’s business 
to scrutinize the state of his soul. 


NOTE ON ADMETUS’ CHARACTER IN ALOESTIS. 


Kuripides has expended the utmost care on making Admetus 
odious and detestable to his audience—not, of course, as a great 
and formidable villain, but as a poltroon, bully, humbug, egotist. 
In no other one of his plays, perhaps, has so much space, rela- 
tively, been devoted to the delineation of a single character, or 
so great a variety of method been. employed. The result is an 
extreme example of the well-known international type—the man 
who desires to live very long and very comfortably on the lands 
of his fathers and who, to do it, will sacrifice, not only wives, 
but peoples and continents. Such a man will be seen best in 
the security of his own home, perfectly protected against his 
conscience; and it is in the domestic sphere that the hero of 
Alcestis moves. 
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Admetus is brutal to the servants (vv. 770-771). The foot- 
man is ordered to show a cheerful face before the guest (vv. 
763-764), and cannot get five minutes’ grace to see his dead 
mistress out of the house (vv. 767-769). He is much more than 
merely brutal to his father and mother, even during the funeral 
of his wife. He has inspired no one with love or loyalty towards 
him—not even his wife, who has, as Pheres says, made a fool of 
herself. Alcestis dies for her vanity and her children. Admetus 
is not mentioned in her last prayers (vv. 163-166). His wife 
has no illusions about what his vows of fidelity are worth (v. 
181, vv. 371-375, v. 381). Her dry answers (v. 377, v. 381, 
v. 383) show that she knows the value to be put on his 
protestations of grief. 

Admetus’ egotism is too obvious to need illustration. He is 
able to witness Alcestis’ death-agony without even thinking of 
giving her back her promise. 

His insensitiveness is such that he can tout for a victim per- 
sonally (vv. 15-18), quibble with Heracles about his wife’s 
death, brawl over the corpse at the funeral, welcome a boon- 
companion while the body is still in the house and a concubine 
as soon as it is out of it. The Chorus can ask, apparently as 
a serious question, whether Admetus minds his wife’s death 
(v. 200). 

His humbug can be seen sufficiently from (vv. 897-902) his 
conduct at the funeral; while at the actual death he contrives 
to associate himself as an equal partner in Alcestis’ sufferings 
(vv. 246-247, 257-258, 264-265, 274-275). 

After the funeral, he is filled with self-pity, reckoning up the 
cost of the unlucky business of his wife’s death in the naivest 
manner. His comfort will be seriously affected, he says; and 
seriously regards himself as worse off than Alcestis. 

As he desecrates the funeral-day by three separate acts of 
impiety, is foresworn as a husband and unamiable as a son, by 
no means an affectionate father (vv. 947-948) and a harsh 
master of his household; where are his merits to be found? 
Fe is, it has been said for more than two thousand years, per- 
haps, a perfect host. But is he? Euripides lets us know how 
much good-living means to Admetus’ comfort. He likes com- 
pany—good company with plenty of wine and music, whether in 
his own or in other people’s houses. That is one of the chief 
reasons for his being in low spirits after the funeral—he thinks 
his pleasures there will be adversely affected (vv. 950-952). Is 
it, then, a rare delicacy of feeling that leads him to entertain 
Heracles? By no means. Heracles comes as water in the desert 
to him—a most welcome relief from the lamentations and 
miseries of the endless funeral of which he is already sick and 
tired. Things will not be so bad after all if he can keep in 
the house a man with Heracles’ fund of exciting anecdote and 
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capacious conviviality. Of course, he does not give that reason 
to himself, being a polished humbug; still less, to the protesting 
Chorus. But even in his excuses he reveals how utterly absent 
from his every thought is that extravagant αἰδὼς, with which he 
has been curiously credited. His alleged reasons are: To refuse 
Heracles would not make his misfortunes any lighter, but would 
add to his burdens by getting him a reputation for inhospitality ; 
Heracles is very useful to him, since he puts up with Heracles 
when he goes to the “thirsty (sic) land of Argos”; Heracles 
would not have stayed, if he had been told the truth. 

As the Chorus (vv. 561-562) expressly warns him that he is 
wronging Heracles and his answer (vv. 563-564) shows that 
he is quite aware of the fact himself, it is evident that his 
‘hospitality’ is, like everything else about him, entirely self- 
regarding. 

In the same spirit he apologizes to Heracles. There was no 
point, he says, in making other people miserable. In five lines 
he casually dismisses the subject and devotes twenty-odd to the 
young woman who is not dead (vv. 1037-1069). It need hardly 
be said that, if he ignores Heracles’ side of the question so easily, 
still less does he give a thought to Alcestis’. 

These things being so, Admetus is clearly entitled to the 
gratitude which Heracles unintentionally shows him. 

Scores of apologists have come forward to plead for him, since 
the days when Euripides fetched down his sordid figure from 
the pedestal. In Alcestis he has one only sober apologist, Apollo. 
Says Apollo (vv. 1-14): “ We were birds of a feather. I found 
Admetus a gentleman of spiritual rectitude, like myself. I had, 
you must know, fallen out with my father and killed off his 
servants by way of a little retaliation. I was serving my sub- 
sequent sentence at the time—éoiov ἀνδρὸς ὅσιος ὧν ériyyavov.” 


NOTE ON ALCESTIS’ CHARACTER IN ALCESTIS. 


Alcestis is not the ideal woman for Euripides, though she 
might be for Xenophon. Her virtues are many. She is a good 
mother, a kind mistress, an efficient housekeeper, and a wife of 
exemplary patience. But she has no distinction of intellect or 
passion or character. Her self-sacrifice is not due to a super- 
fluity of generous compassion ; she has merely been trapped into 
her death by a half romantic and wholly stupid vanity—by the 
vision of herself as the serene heroine and martyr of duty, 
conjured up by what arguments of Admetus’ one can readily 
imagine. She would like to carry off the thing in style befitting 
the sublime part chosen by her. She washes herself, puts on 
clean clothing, prays at the hearth, tours the house and its 
altars—all calm and collected as Arria. But then she breaks 
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down, her natural feelings cannot be repressed, and the end of 
the ceremony is less dignified. 

Later, on her death-bed, illusion’s reign is over and common- 
sense holds sway. She uses her generosity as a lever to extract 
concessions from Admetus in the interests of her children—and, 
it must be said, of the plot. Her sense of her own nobility tries 
hard to survive. It is all that she has to fortify her in the face 
of dissolution. But the end finds her fretful and resentful— 
rightly, no doubt, but not heroically. 

Old Pheres was right, when he said: 78° οὐκ ἀναιδῆς τὴνδ᾽ 
ἐφηῦρες ἄφρονα. A woman of tragic proportions would not do 
for Admetus’ dupe in Alcestis. It is not the story of a woman’s 
greatness, but of a man’s abasement. 


NOTE ON THE ‘HAPPY ENDING’ THEORY OF ALCZSTIS. 


Since Admetus is made to foul his own nest so thoroughly by 
offences against wife, father, guest and household generally, it 
is impossible to hold that (in Euripides’ intention, however 
marred by bad execution) he receives back Alcestis alive as a 
reward for his kindness of heart or contrition. He is actually 
perpetrating his crowning deed of baseness and folly when he 
receives her back. 

It might, however, be held, that the play is certainly a study 
of domestic villainy which in serious drama would be rounded 
off by the villain’s discomfiture, but that, Alcestis being a fourth 
play, the natural ending is reversed in deference to convention 
and the spectators’ feelings. That is, with v. 1121, the play 
takes deliberate leave of consistency, and abruptly closes with 
an epilogue. 

Unfortunately for this view the deus ex machina is Heracles— 
an indispensable factor of the plot proper. If he can also fur- 
nish the epilogue, then there is no limit to the resources of 
fatuity enjoyed by the Attic drama. 

Every form of ‘ Happy Ending’ theory, however, seems auto- 
matically ruled out by the behaviour of the Chorus. Twice the 
Leader breaks in to warn Admetus at critical points (vv. 551- 
552, 561-562, and vv. 1070-1071). In neither case does Admetus 
profit by the warning, but goes on his way until he becomes 
στυγηθείς to the Chorus. 

No audience familiar with Greek dramatic conventions could 
be in any doubt as to what consequences would follow for this 


hero. 
D. L. Drew. 
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IIPOANA®ONHSIS IN THE SCHOLIA TO HOMER 


[Numerous references to Homer’s technique of forecasting the later 
action of the Iliad and the Odyssey are found in the Homeric scholia. 
The scholiasts discuss the various types of Homeric foreshadowing and 
comment upon the effect which this foreshadowing has on the Homeric 
audience. According to the scholiasts Homer does not wish to leave 
his audience in fear and uncertainty concerning the final outcome of 
his narrative and therefore uses foreshadowing to give his hearers an 
anticipation of a fulfilment pleasing to them.] 


Very few scholars still believe that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are naive and artless poems. The unity and the artistic develop- 
ment of the plot of each poem and the consistency of the char- 
acter delineation throughout betray the hand of a great poet, 
who, earlier or later, took over the mass of traditional epic 
material and by the force of his genius made this material his 
own. To this poet we owe the creation of the two epics in 
essentially the form in which we have them today. Bowra, in 
his recent discussion of the Homeric question, says: “(Homer) 
employed the traditional methods and stories, but he subordi- 
nated them to his artistic purpose and impressed his own per- 
sonality upon them.” ? 

Among the numerous ways in which Homer reveals his con- 
scious art, none is more evident than his desire to hold the 
interest of his audience in the narrative that is unfolded. To 
achieve this result, he makes great use of prophecy and fore- 
shadowing of the future: either 1) he alludes more or less 
vaguely to the later action of the poem, thereby arousing sus- 
pense in his hearers, or 2) he foretells definitely what the later 
events will be and depends for suspense upon the anticipation 
of his audience for the happenings which are destined to occur.? 
The latter device, i. e. definite forecasting of the later action, 
is found in the Homeric poems much more frequently than are 
vague allusions to the future, but each displays equally well the 
broad conception which’ Homer had of his theme. 

The ancient scholia to Homer contain many references to 


1C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad, Oxford, 1930, 48. 

2A more detailed study of this phase of epic technique will be found 
in my forthcoming doctoral dissertation, Foreshadowing and Suspense 
in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil. 
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IIPOANA®QNHZIZ IN THE SCHOLIA TO HOMER. 891 


this use of foreshadowing and to the suspense which the poet 
desired to create in his audience.* This realization on the part 
of the scholiasts of the conscious art of Homer offers an inter- 
esting sidelight on aesthetic criticism in antiquity,* and is 
equally valuable in elucidating this particular phase of Homer’s 
poetic technique. It is surprising, therefore, to notice the utter 
neglect of the scholia by scholars who have written much about 
the use of foreshadowing in the Homeric poems. Kraut,* 
Rothe,® and Wieniewski’ do not avail themselves of the com- 
ments of the scholiasts, and, with the exception of a short para- 
graph by Roemer,’ I have been able to find no material on the 
attitude of the scholiasts toward this Homeric device. 

The comments of the scholiasts to the passages in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey which deal with prophecy and foreshadowing 
are of varying degrees of astuteness and may be classified as 
follows: 


1) those which simply recognize the poet’s desire to forecast 
the future, either in his own words or by means of the words 
of a character ; 


2) those which mention the effect of such foreshadowing upon 
the characters ; 


3) those which comment upon the use of foreshadowing to 


8 When the scholiasts speak of ἀκροατής or ἀκούοντες, they may be 
thinking of the readers and students of Homer in their own day. The 
Homeric poems, however, were composed to be recited, or sung (cf. 
Bowra, op. cit., pp. 53-59), and so I prefer to be consistent throughout 
and speak of the Homeric “ audience ”. 

“For more general discussions of aesthetic criticism in the Homeric 
scholia, see W. Bachmann, Die dsthetischen Anschauungen Aristarchs in 
der Exegese und Kritik der homerischen Gedichte, Niirnberg, 1902-1904; 
R. Griesinger, Die dsthetischen Anschauungen der alten Homererklirer 
dargestellt nach den Homerscholien, Tiibingen, 1907; A. Roemer-E. 
Belzner, Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihren Grundziigen (Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, XIII), Paderborn, 1924, 207-263. 

5C. Kraut, Die epische Prolepsis, nachgewiesen in der Ilias, Tiibingen, 
1863. 

°C. Rothe, Die Odyssee als Dichtung und ihr Verhdltnis zur Ilias, 
Paderborn, 1914, 239-247. 

ΤΊ, Wieniewski, La Technique d’annoncer les événements futurs chez 
Homére, Hos, XXVII (1924), 113-133. 

8.4. Roemer, Die exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B, 
Miinchen, 1879, XVI. 
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arouse suspense or anticipation in the Homeric audience. It is 
in their realization of Homer’s consciousness of his audience 
that the scholiasts make their most interesting observations. 


1. 


When Kraut almost seventy years ago stated that he gave the 
name of “ Prolepsis ” to the epic device of forecasting the later 
action,® he was apparently unaware that the ancients had them- 
selves used πρόληψις in a similar way.'° We read in scholia 
B(T) to Jl. xv 610 this statement concerning the foreshadowing 
of the death of Hector: καὶ ἡ πρόληψις δέ ἐστι σχῆμα ποιητικόν. 
προσεκτικὸν δὲ ταῦτα τὸν ἀκροατὴν καὶ περιπαθέστερον ἐργάζονται." 
Odysseus, while telling his tale at the court of the Phaeacians, 
is able from his later knowledge to arouse the suspense of his 
hearers by anticipating the outcome of many adventures. The 
scholia to Od. ix 229 comment upon this device: προληπτικῷ yap 
τρόπῳ χρῆται, ἃ μετὰ ταῦτα ἔγνω ταῦτα ἐν ἀρχῇ τιθείς (HQT). In 
these two scholia the use of πρόληψις in the sense of anticipation 
is distinct from the grammatical use of the term. This meaning 
of πρόληψις, however, is not common in the Homeric scholia. 


9 Kraut, op. cit., p. 2. 

10 Cf. Schmid-Stihlin, Geschichte der griechischen LItteratur, I, 1 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, VII, 1, 1), 106: “Die Alten 
nannten das mpéAnyis.” 

11 All quotations of scholia will be from the following editions: 
for the Iliad, 1) Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem ex codicibus aucta 
et emendata, Vols. I-IV (scholl. AB), ed. G. Dindorf, Oxford, 1875- 
1877; Vols. V-VI (schol. T), ed. E. Maass, Oxford, 1888; 2) Les 
Scolies genevoises de VIliade, par J. Nicole, Genéve, 1891; for the 
Odyssey, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam ex codicibus aucta et 
emendata, ed. G. Dindorf, two vols., Oxford, 1855. The extant scholia 
of the Iliad are divided into two classes: 1) the scholia of the Venetus 
A, which, according to subscriptions, were compiled from the commen- 
taries of Didymus, Aristonicus, Herodian, and Nicanor; 2) those of 
B, T, and G which have no subscriptions and differ from schol. A in 
paying less attention to questions of reading and more to questions of 
exegesis. From the discovery of a papyrus containing scholia on Iliad 
xxi, which coincide closely with scholl. BTG, it is clear that this class of 
scholia is based upon a compiler who lived as early as the first century 
A.D. (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxryrhynchus Papyri, Vol. II, London, 1899, 
55 ff.). Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie under Scholien 
(Zweite Reihe, III, 630-645). 
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After consulting the scholia to more than four hundred pas- 
sages in the Iliad and the Odyssey in which the future action 
is foretold or vaguely foreshadowed, I am able to find no other 
examples of πρόληψις used in this sense. The word to denote 
foreshadowing which appears with the greatest frequency in 
the scholia is προαναφώνησις.2 Roemer points out that in the 
scholia to 1]. xv 610, cited above, πρόληψις equals προαναφώνησις.᾽ 
Other words which are used with essentially the same meaning 
are mpoavdAnyis, ἀναφώνημα and ἀναφώνησις. In addition to 
προαναφωνῶ are found the verbs προλέγω, προαπαγγέλλω, mpoava- 
φθέγγομαι and προλαμβάνω. 

The recognition of the poet’s desire to forecast the future is 
found in its simplest form in the scholia of the Geneva MS. 
Agamemnon at the opening of Jliad ii was visited by a false 
dream; the dream left him pondering things which, Homer 
states, were destined not to be accomplished. The comment of 
the scholiast to ii 36 is merely προαναφώνησις.5 In v 674 Homer 
says that it was not ordained for Odysseus to slay Sarpedon; 
the scholiast writes ἀναφώνημα. In x 336 f. Homer foreshadows 
the fate of Dolon with the words 


¥ » 


βῆ δ᾽ ἰέναι προτὶ νῆας ἀπὸ στρατοῦ" οὐδ᾽ dp’ ἔμελλεν 
ἐλθὼν ἐκ νηῶν ay Ἕκτορι μῦθον ἀποίσειν. 


The anticipation of the future which the scholiast sees in 
these lines is expressed by the word προανάληψις. The scholiast 
of T has a more interesting comment to this passage. Dolon is 
responsible for his own misfortune because he departs on the 
night expedition without first making a prayer.'® 

Before discussing in detail the more elaborate comments of 
the scholiasts it seems advisable to draw a distinction between 
προαναφώνησις and, προοικονομία. An excellent example of the 
latter occurs in Od. viii 215. Odysseus says: 


εὖ μὲν τόξον οἶδα evéoov ἀμφαφάασθαι. 


12 προραναφώνησις or προαναφωνεῖν appears fifteen times in the scholia 
consulted. 

78 A, Roemer, Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik, Leipzig, 1912, 
45. 

* Cf. scholl. BT to ii 36: διδάσκει δὲ ὁ ποιητὴς μὴ ἐπαίρεσθαι ταῖς ὄψεσι 
τῶν ὀνείρων. 
15 Schol. T to x 336: οὐκ εὔξατο, ὡς ὁ Διομήδης" διὸ καὶ ἀποτυγχάενι. 
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As the scholiast points out, this is a preparation for the slaying 
of the suitors,’® but there is as yet no real foreshadowing. When 
Odysseus reaches Ithaca and the preparations are made for the 
vengeance, the Homeric audience, recalling Odysseus’ words, has 
no doubt but that he will be able to string the bow and kill the 
suitors. In Od. i154 Homer states that Phemius sang among 
the wooers against his will (ἀνάγκῃ). This prepares the audi- 
ence for the exemption of Phemius from the slaughter in xxii, 
but is too vague to be considered an instance of foreshadowing. 
It is, strictly speaking, a case of προοικονομία although the 
scholiast refers to it with the term προαναφωνῶ.7 Another in- 
stance in which the scholiasts seem uncertain of their termi- 
nology occurs in 1]. xvi 71 ff. Achilles says that if Agamemnon 
were only kindly disposed toward him, the Trojans in flight 
would soon fill their water-courses with their dead. In scholia 
G we read that this statement is a preparation for the battle 
by the river in xxi,'® whereas scholia BT state that this passage 
foretells the battle by the river.’® In this instance the comment 
in scholia BT seems preferable, for Achilles’ words should be 
considered as forecasting the defeat of the Trojans after his 
return to battle. 


The following passages are expressly pointed out in the scholia 
as illustrations of foreshadowing: 


1) Jl.i45: Apollo, in answer to the prayer of Chryses, comes 
down from Olympus 


TOE’ Gpoww ἔχων ἀμφηρεφέα τε φαρέτρην. 
In schol. T we have this comment on τόξα: προαναφώνησις" ἕν 
εἶχε τόξον, ἀλλὰ TH φωνῇ τοῦ πλήθους τῶν δεινῶν ἐμφαίνει τὸ μέγεθος. 
I cannot help but feel that in this note the scholiast has read 


into the Homeric phraseology more than the poet himself in- 
tended. The real foreshadowing occurred in i 43 where Homer 


16 Scholl. QT to Od. viii 215: προοικονομεῖ τὴν μνηστηροκτονίαν. 

17 Schol. V to Od. i 154: προανεφώνησεν, ἵνα ὁ Φήμιος σωθῇ ἐν τῇ μνηστη- 
ροφονίᾳ. Cf. scholl. EPQ to Od. i 154: σύνεσιν μαρτυρεῖ τοῦ ἀοιδοῦ προαπαλ- 
λάσσων αὐτὸν δικαίως τῆς μνηστηροφονίας. 

18 Schol. G to xvi 71: διὰ δὲ τούτου προκατασκευάζει (= προοικονομεῖ) ὁ 
ποιητὴς τὴν παρὰ τῷ ποταμῷ μάχην, τὴν ἐν τῇ ®. 

19 Scholl. BT to xvi 71: προαναφθέγγεται τὴν παραποτάμιον μάχην. 
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states that Apollo heeded the prayer of Chryses (τοῦ δ᾽ ἔκλυε 
Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων), and the τόξα may be nothing more than a 
poetic use of the plural. Perhaps rather than προαναφώνησις 
this too should be considered an example of zpoo:xovopia.?° 


2) Il. 11 872 ff. foretells the death of Nastes (Amphimachus ἢ) 
at the hands of Achilles in the battle by the river. This fore- 
shadowing, however, is not fulfilled in xxi where the battle 
occurs. Schol. B to ii 872 states: προανεφώνησεν, iva μὴ ἔτι αὐτοῦ 

3) An especially subtle bit of foreshadowing occurs in J]. v 
662. When Sarpedon is wounded by Tlepolemus, Homer hints 
at his later death with the words: πατὴρ δ᾽ ἔτι λοιγὸν ἄμυνεν. 
Scholl. B(T) correctly state: προαναφωνεῖ μὲν διὰ τοῦ “ ru” τὸν 
Tov Σαρπηδόνος θάνατον. 

4) The oath which Hector swears to Dolon (Jl. x 329-331) 
is called by Homer a false oath, i. e. it was destined not to be 
fulfilled. Schol. A to x 332 comments as follows: τοῦτο δὲ ἔξωθεν 
ἐπιπεφώνηται, ὅρκον ἐπίορκον ὥμοσεν, οὐχ οἷον ἑκουσίως, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ 
μὴ ἀποτελεσθῆναι τοῦτο ὅπερ ὥμοσεν. 

5) When Patroclus comes forth from the tent to answer the 
call of Achilles in xi, Homer gives the famous foreshadowing 
of the fate of Patroclus: 


κακοῦ δ᾽ dpa οἱ πέλεν ἀρχὴ (xi 604). 


This passage offers one of the best illustrations of Homer’s use 
of vague allusion to arouse the interest of the audience con- 
cerning the future action. The scholiast of A quotes the inter- 
esting comment that the fate of Patroclus is linked with the 
plan of Zeus (Διὸς βουλῇ) and that the completion of the latter 


20 Cf. schol. B to i 45, which rightly omits προαναφώνησις. 

*1 The: death of the augur Ennomus, foretold in ii 859-861, is like- 
wise not fulfilled. The comment in schol. A to 860-861 is interesting: 
ἀθετοῦνται ἀμφότεροι, ὅτι κατὰ τὴν παραποταμίαν μάχην οὐχ εὑρίσκεται. ἐπ᾽ 
ὀνόματι πίπτων. εἴωθε δὲ ὁ ποιητὴς τοὺς τῶν ἡγεμόνων θανάτους διαδήλως λέγειν. 
Ennomus, however, is a minor character, and when his fate has been 
definitely forecast, there is no more need of mentioning him again 
than there is in the case of Nastes. Cf. fortissimus Umbro in Aen. vii 
752 ff., whose death is prophesied, but not mentioned later in the poem. 
Vergil, perhaps because of Homeric precedent, shows a deliberate avoid- 
ance of mentioning the death of Umbro. 
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follows closely upon the fulfilment of the foreshadowing of 
Patroclus’ fate.?? 

6) Homer in JI. xii 37 refers to the Argives as vanquished by 
the scourge of Zeus. The scholiasts point out that this is im- 
portant as giving the clue that the oncoming defeat is the defeat 
which Zeus has been devising for the Greeks.”* 

?) In Il. xxii 5-6 Homer reminds his audience that the long 
prophesied death of Hector is near at hand: 

Ἕκτορα δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μεῖναι ὀλοιὴ poip’ ἐπέδησεν 
Ἰλίου προπάροιθε πυλάων τε Σκαιάων. 


΄ 


Schol. Τ' to xxii 5 states: . . . ἤδη δέ τι τῶν ἑξῆς προαναφωνεῖ, ὅτι 
κατέσχεν αὐτὸν ἡ μοῖρα ἐπὶ κακῷ μεῖναι. 


Among the devices used by Homer to forecast the future 
action are those of 1) comparison aud 2) analogy.** That the 
ancient scholiasts were conscious o.. these devices is shown by 
the fact that they comment upon each. 

1) Homer in Jl. xvi 751 ff. says that Patroclus attacked 
Cebriones with the rush of a lion that has been wounded and 
brings death upon itself by its valor. The scholiast points out 
the cleverness of the comparison, for Patroclus also is soon to 
perish through his valor.” 

2) Throughout the first four books of the Odyssey the poet 
refers again and again to the evil-doing of Aegisthus and the 
vengeance which he suffered at the hands of Orestes. There is 
a conscious analogy here to the situation at Ithaca, and to this 
extent the death of the suitors and the part played in the ven- 
geance by Telemachus are foreshadowed. The keynote of this 
analogy is sounded by Athena who says in i 47: 


ὡς ἀπόλοιτο καὶ ἄλλος ὅτις τοιαῦτά ye ῥέζοι. 


The note of the scholiast is short and to the point: ἐμφαίνει τοὺς 


22Schol. A to xi 604: σημειοῦνταί τινες ὅτι οὐ πόρρωθεν ἡ προαναφώνησις. 
κἀκεῖ οὖν οὐκ ἐπὶ τὰ πόρρω ἡ ἀπότασις “Aids δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή ᾽". 

28 Scholl. B(T) to xii 37: προαναφωνεῖ δὲ ὅτι ἐκ Διὸς ἡ ἧσσα ἣν Ἑλλήνων. 
Schol. Τ' adds: εἰ μὴ γὰρ ἣν τοῦτο, οὐκ ἂν πάντες ἐδεδίεσαν ἕνα τὸν “Exropa. 

24 Cf, I. Wieniewski, op. cit., p. 117; 128 f. 

25 Schol. B to xvi 752 (=schol. T to xvi 753): δαιμονίως ry εἰκόνι 
χρῆται" μέλλοντα γὰρ αὐτὸν τελευτᾶν λέοντι εἰκάζει ὑπ᾽ ἀλκῆς καὶ προθυμίας ἔν 


τινι ἐφόδῳ ἀνῃρημένῳ. 
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μνηστῆρας (HV). The suitors too are guilty and, like Aegisthus, 
they must perish. 


One of the devices most frequently used by Homer to fore- 
shadow the fate of his characters is to refer to them as νήπιοι, 
usually with an additional hint that the outcome will be far 
different from what they expect.2° The scholiasts comment 
several times upon this device, alluding to the ignorance of the 
characters concerning the fate in store for them :— 

1) Scholl. BT to Il. ii 38: νήπιος ὃ ᾿Αγαμέμνων, ὅτι τὸ viv ἐπὶ 
μιᾶς ἡμέρας ἐνόμισεν; 1. 6. the dream has promised that now he 
will take Troy (ii 29-30) and Agamemnon foolishly believes 
that the “now ” refers to that very day.? 

2) Scholl. B(T) to xii 113: σημαντικωτάτῳ ὀνόματι κέχρηται τῷ 
νήπιος ἐν ταῖς ἀναφωνῆσεσι καὶ πάνυ dppodiw.?® The vamos in xii 113 
refers to the folly of Asius 1n disobeying the advice of Polydamas 
and wilfully advancing upo . the ships of the Greeks with horses 
and chariot. The men who follow him are likewise νήπιοι (xii 
127) .7° 

3) Scholl. BT to xvi 46: ὡς ἀνεννόητος τῶν μελλόντων. In this 
instance the μέγα νήπιος refers to Patroclus who foolishly en- 
treats Achilles to send him to battle, for, as Homer says in a 
fine bit of foreshadowing, it was his own evil death and fate 
for which he prayed. 

4) Schol. T to xviii 312 offers an interesting comment on the 
ignorance of the characters concerning the future. The Trojans 
are νήπιοι because they accept the evil counsel of Hector and 
disregard the good advice of Polydamas. The assembly is fol- 
lowed by a supper throughout the army. The words of the 
scholiast are as follows: ἡ ἐλπὶς tov δημοβορῆσαι οὐκ εἴα αὐτοὺς 
προνοῆσαι τὸ μέλλον, καὶ ἡ τοῦ Ἕκτορος ὑπύσχεσις ἐπαγγειλαμένου 
ὑποστήσεσθαι τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα. πρὸς δὲ τὴν ὅλην ποίησιν οἰκονομικῶς 
διέθετο ταῦτα ὃ ποιητής πεισθέντων γὰρ τῷ Πολυδάμαντι τῶν Τρώων 


26 Cf. C. Kraut, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., who lists the occurrences οὗ νήπιος 
in the Iliad. For the Odyssey, see i 8, iii 146, ix 44, xxii 32. 

27 Cf. scholl. B(T) to ii 39: πείθεται δὲ ὀνείρῳ ὁ ᾽Αγαμέμνων σφαλλόμενος 
ὑπὸ Διός. 

28 Schol. T omits the last three words, and adds as illustrations of 
νήπιος Od. i 8 and II. ii 38 and 873. 

39 Cf. scholl. BT to xii 124. 
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ἐξαγώνιον ἂν κατέστη τὸ λοιπὸν μέρος τῆς Ἰλιάδος. (Cf. schol. B 
to xviii 311.) 


All the scholia cited above have dealt with passages in the 
two epics which have forecast or alluded to the later action of 
the poem. In the Iliad, however, there is much foreshadowing 
of the ultimate destruction of Troy, an event which does not 
happen within the compass of the epic, but which is vividly 
portrayed by means of the fears and forebodings of the char- 
acters. The comments of the scholiasts show that they are 
conscious of this phase of Homer’s technique also. 

Andromache in vi 433 ff. mentions that the city is most open 
to assault near the wild fig-tree and that to this place the 
Greeks have thrice come, perhaps advised by one well skilled in 
prophecy (θεοπροπίων ἐὺ εἰδώς). The scholiast points out that 
these words serve as preparation for the fact that the city is 
destined to fall.%° 

Homer in his account of the wall of the Achaeans and its 
destruction says that the wall was unbroken as long as Hector 
lived and Achilles cherished his wrath. The scholiast remarks 
that this looks ahead to the sacking of the city.** 

In xxii 59 ff. Priam forebodes his own death, the death of his 
sons, and the capture of his daughters. The scholiasts rightly 
see here an allusion to the taking of the city, and remark that 
although the fall of Troy lies outside the epic narrative, Homer 
nevertheless depicts the sufferings that follow its capture.** 


2. 


The scholia cited above have in common the fact that they 
reveal a knowledge of the various methods by which Homer 
foreshadows the future. The scholiasts often go beyond this, 
however, and discuss the effect upon the epic characters of the 
prophecies or forebodings of other characters, and in so doing 
show a keener perception of Homer’s epic technique. 


80 Scholl. B(T) to vi 438: ὑποβάλλει ταῦτα προοικονομῶν ws κατὰ τοῦτο 
τὸ μέρος εἵμαρτο ἁλῶναι τὴν ἼΛιον. 

81 Schol. G to xii 10: προαναφώνησις ταῦτα' λεληθότως γὰρ λέγει τὴν πόρ- 
θησιν τῆς ᾽Ιλίου. 

83 Schol. A to xxii 62: προαναφωνεῖ τὴν ᾽Ιλίου ἅλωσιν. Scholl. BT to xxii 
62: καὶ μὴ γράψας δὲ τὴν ᾽Ιλίου πόρθησιν ὅμως ἐδήλωσεν αὐτῆς τὰ παθήματα, 
πᾶσαν ἡλικίαν τὴν ἐν πολέμῳ τι πάσχουσαν παραλαβών. 
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When Menelaus is wounded, Agamemnon fears his death and 
laments that not yet have the Trojans atoned for the breaking 
of the oath. But, he says in iv 164, 

ἔσσεται ἦμαρ ὅτ᾽ ἄν ποτ᾽ ὀλώλῃ Ἴλιος ἱρῆ. 
The scholiast points out that with these words Agamemnon 
urges on to battle those who hear him.** 

In ix Agamemnon in despair says that Zeus, who has de- 
stroyed many cities and shall still destroy many, has deceived 
him, for there is no longer any hope of taking Troy. The 
scholiast remarks that it is ineffective to be in doubt concerning 
the capture of the city at a time when the Greeks are in such 
immediate danger.** Nestor endeavors to cheer the despondent 
Agamemnon by saying (x 104-107) that Zeus will not fulfill 
for Hector all his plans and that Hector will have many troubles 
if Achilles shall turn his heart from anger. According to the 
scholiast, this speech is well adapted to hearten Agamemnon.*° 

The death of Achilles, like the fall of Troy, does not occur 
within the action of the Iliad, but is repeatedly foretold as hap- 
pening soon after the close of the poem. Achilles reminds his 
mother that his life is to be brief when he complains of the 
dishonor which has been done to him (i 352) ; Thetis, beseech- 
ing Zeus to honor her son, reminds him that Achilles is destined 
to a speedy death (i 505), and later uses the fact of Achilles’ 
destined death as a means of persuasion when she asks Hephaes- 
tus for the armor (xviii 458). The scholiast comments upon 
the emotional effect of these passages, pointing out that the 
allusions to Achilles’ death are designed to arouse grief or pity 
in the hearer.*® 

In vi 448 Hector says to Andromache that the day shall come 
when the sacred city of Troy shall be destroyed (cf. the words 
of Agamemnon in iv 164). The comment of the scholiast shows 


38 Scholl. B(TG) toiv 164: διὰ τούτων τοὺς ἀκούοντας προτρέπεται πολεμεῖν. 

84 Φ 0001]. B(T) to ix 25: ὑπόψυχρόν ἐστι τὸ διστάζειν περὶ τῆς ἁλώσεως 
Τροίας ἐν τοιαύτῃ δεινῇ συγκεκλεισμένον τῇ περιστάσει. 

836 Scholl. B(T) to x 104: αἱ γὰρ ἄκραι τῶν εὐτυχιῶν μεταβολὰς ποιοῦσι. 
πιθανῶς μὲν οὖν νῦν παραθαρσύνει τὸν ᾿ΑὙαμέμνονα᾽ ὁρᾷ γὰρ αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῆς συμφο- 
ρᾶς τεταπεινωμένον. 

86 Scholl. BT to i 505: εἰς ἔλεον ἐπάγει τὴν ἀωρίαν τοῦ παιδὸς οἰκτισαμένη, 
καὶ δεικνύουσα ὅτι βίου πολυχρονίου προκρίνας τιμὴν και ταύτης συνεστέρηται. 
Cf. scholl. BT to i 352; B to xviii 88 (—T to xviii 89); BT to xviii 


458. 
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a fine aesthetic perception: “He does not terrify Andromache 
but comforts her in regard to the future; . . . he does not state 
the time of the city’s destruction for there is less grief in the 
expectation of misfortunes when their exact time is unknown; 
this is the case with death, for knowing beforehand that we shall 
die, we grieve less as a result of not knowing when.” 57 


3. 


The scholia to which we now turn show a much clearer 
realization of the poet’s technique. They reveal an appreciation 
of Homer’s art of arousing in his audience pity, hope, or sus- 
pense by means of his foreshadowing of the future, and in 
general show that the ancient scholiasts often had a very clear 
insight into Homer’s poetic purpose. Many of their comments 
testify to an aesthetic perception of the finest kind and make 
evident their belief in the conscious artistry of Homer. 

Scholia of this sort appear in their simplest form in com- 
ments such as 1) ἡ δὲ προαναφώνησις ἐγερτικῆ (scholl. BT to ii 39), 
i. 6. the interest of the audience is awakened by the poet’s hint 
that Agamemnon’s confidence is unjustified and that more woes 
are in store for the Greeks; and 2) παραμυθητικὸν τοῦτο (schol. T 
to x 295), i. e. the audience is comforted by Homer’s statement 
that Athena hearkened to the prayers of Odysseus and Diomedes, 
These two comments well illustrate two entirely different types 
of scholia: 1) scholia of the one type point out that the poet 
is trying to increase the tension of the situation and arouse the 
uncertainty of his audience; 2) scholia of the second type, 
which are much more numerous, state that the poet strives to 
remove fear of the future by creating an anticipation that is 
pleasing to the audience. 

The prooemium of the Jliad speaks of the wrath of Achilles 
and the woes which it brought upon the Greeks, thus arousing 
the interest of the audience in the later narrative. We read in 
the scholia that the narration of misfortunes which are to come 
creates tension; the poet first heightens the anguish of his 


87 Scholl. T(AB) to vi 448: οὐκ ἐκφοβεῖ, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ μέλλον εὐπαράμυθον 
ποιεῖ, καὶ οὐ τῆς ἁλώσεως αὐτῆς μέμνηται, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ φιλοστοργίαν ἐμφαί- 
vet πρὸς τὴν γυναῖκα" διὸ οὐδὲ τὸν τῆς ἁλώσεως ὁρίζει χρόνον" ὧν δὲ δεινῶν ὁ 
χρόνος οὐχ ὁρίζεται, τούτων ἧττον ἐλύπησεν ἡ προσδοκία, ὥσπερ ἔστιν ἱδεῖν καὶ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ θανάτου. προειδότες γὰρ ὅτι τεθνηξόμεθα διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι τὸ πότε ἧττον 
ἀχθόμεθα. 
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hearers, although at the end he brings his tale to a satisfactory 
conclusion.** 

In ii 419 Homer says that Zeus not yet (οὐδ᾽ dpa πώ) granted 
fulfilment to the prayer of Agamemnon. The scholiast states 
that the πώ gives a ray of hope to the Homeric audience,” i. e. 
the prayer was destined to be fulfilled at a later date. A similar 
use of foreshadowing to inspire the audience with hope and 
anticipation is mentioned in the scholia to ii 694, which says 
that Achilles was soon to return to battle, and to iii 302, which, 
like ii 419, states that not yet did Zeus fulfill the prayers of 
the Greeks and the Trojans.*° 

I have mentioned above the brief comment to the foreshadow- 
ing in x 295 of the outcome of the night expedition. Homer 
heightens the anticipation of his hearers by numerous references 
to the success of the two Greek heroes and to the failure of 
Dolon. In x 274 Athena sends a heron as a good omen for 
Diomedes and Odysseus. We read in the scholia that this fore- 
shadowing of their success is pleasing to the audience,** and in 
like manner the hearers feel great delight when Homer again 
foretells Dolon’s failure with the words καί ῥ᾽ ἐπίορκον ἐπώμοσε 
(x 332).4 

In xi 191-194 Zeus tells Iris that he will give strength to 
Hector to slay until he reaches the ships and until the sun sets. 
Since it is characteristic of Homer’s technique to hold the inter- 
est of his audience by anticipation rather than by uncertainty, 
he puts a definite limit to Hector’s advance and says that the 
Greek defeat is caused not by the superiority of the Trojans 


38 Scholl. AT to il: ἤρξατο μὲν ἀπὸ μήνιδος, ἐπείπερ αὕτη τοῖς πρακτικοῖς 
ὑπόθεσις γέγονεν. ἄλλως τε καὶ τραγῳδίαις τραγικὸν ἐξεῦρε προοίμιον. καὶ γὰρ 
προσεκτικοὺς ἡμᾶς ἡ τῶν ἀτυχημάτων διήγησις ἐργάζεται, καὶ ὡς ἄριστος ἰατρὸς 
πρῶτον ἀναστέλλων τὰ νοσήματα τῆς ψυχῆς ὕστερον τὴν ἴασιν ἐπάγει. Ἑλληνικὸν 
δὲ τὸ πρὸς τέλει τὰς ἡδονὰς ἐπάγειν. Cf. scholl. BT ἰο ἱ 2: ὅρα δὲ τὰς ἐν 
ἀρχῃ ἀναφωνήσεις, ὅσον ὑποφαίνουσι τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἱστορηθησομένων, ὡς καὶ ἐν 
᾿Οδυσσείᾳ. 

39 Scholl. BT to ii 419: διὰ τοῦ ᾿ἱπώ᾽" ἐλπίδα ὑπολείπει τῆς εὐχῆς. 

40 Schol. Β to ii 694: ψυχαγωγεῖ ταῖς ἐλπίσι τοὺς ἀκροατάς. Scholl. BT to 
iii 302: κεφαλαιωδῶς τὴν τῶν μελλόντων προαπήγγειλεν ἐπίδειξιν. διὰ δὲ τοῦ 
"πώ" ἐλπίδα πάλιν ὑπολείπεται τῷ φιλέλληνι. 

41 Schol. Τ' to x 274: προχαρίζεται δὲ τῷ ἀκροατῇ, προαναφωνῶν αὐτῶν 
τὴν κατόρθωσιν. 

42 Schol. T to x 332: προσαγώγιμος ἡ τῶν ἀναφωνήσεων τέρψις τῷ ἀκροατῃ" 


ἡδίστη δέ ἐστιν ἡ κερτομική. 
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but by Zeus, i. 6. he reminds his audience that the Διὸς βουλῇ is 
responsible for the oncoming defeat. According to the scholiast, 
the foreshadowing thus serves to give a pleasant anticipation of 
later success.** 

In xi 413 Homer gives a hint that Odysseus, who has been 
surrounded by the enemy, will not be killed. The scholiast 
points out that the fears of the Homeric audience are relieved 
by the statement that the Trojans surrounded Odysseus to their 
own destruction.** 

I have already referred (see above, p. 325) to the exceptionally 
fine bit of foreshadowing of Patroclus’ fate in xi 604: 

κακοῦ δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ πέλεν ἀρχῆ. 

The comment to this line in scholl. BT is a most excellent 
criticism and one which shows a keenness of perception and a 
feeling for suspense almost modern: “The announcement 
arouses the intense interest of the hearer, making him eager to 
learn what the evil was, and attracts attention through the 
brevity of the hint. For if more had been added, it would have 
ruined the later narrative and dulled the keenness of the 
poetry.” 5 It would be difficult to find a better description and 
justification of the foreshadowing in this passage. The scholiast 
of T in his discussion of the prophecy of Zeus in xv 64 again 
refers to xi 604 with the words: ἐναγώνιος δέ ἐστιν ὁ ποιητὴς καί, 
ἐὰν dpa, σπέρμα μόνον τίθησιν" “κακοῦ δ᾽ dpa οἱ πέλεν ἀρχῆ ἢ. 
Roemer calls this note “ eine der geistvollsten und feinsinnigsten 
Beobachtungen, die jemals tiber den Dichter der Ilias gemacht 
worden sind und zwar, was ihr den hochsten Wert verleiht, sie 
ist geschopft aus der Betrachtung der durchweg eingehaltenen 
Technik, aus der Betrachtung des Ganzen.” *° 


48 Schol. T to xi 192: ἵνα μὴ λυπώμεθα, ὡς Tots Τρωσὶν ἡττωμένων τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν ἀλλὰ Διί. Schol. T to xi 194: ἵνα εἰδότες τὸν καιρὸν τῆς ἥττης 
μὴ βαρέως ἀκούοιμεν τῶν λεγομένων κακῶν περὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων. Cf. also xvii 
453-455 and scholl. BT to xvii 453. 

44 Schol. T to xi 413: διὰ τῆς ἀναφωνήσεως ἀνακτᾶται τὸν ἀκροατήν" λίαν 
yap αὐτὸν ἐξεφόβησεν: φησὶν οὖν͵ ὅτι ἐπὶ τῳ ἑαυτῶν κακῳ ἐκύκλωσαν τὸν 
᾽Οδυσσέα. 

45 Scholl. B(T) to xi 604: ἀναπτεροῖ τὸν ἀκροατὴν ἡ ἀναφώνησις ἐπειγόμε- 
vov μαθεῖν τί τὸ κακὸν ἦν. τὴν προσοχὴν δὲ ἐργάζεται διὰ βραχείας τῆς δείξεως" 
εἰ γὰρ πλέον ἐπεξειργάσατο, διέφθειρεν ἂν τὸν ἑξῆς λόγον καὶ ἀπήμβλυνε τὴν 
ποίησιν. 

46 A, Roemer, Homerische Aufsiéitze, Leipzig, 1914, 32. 
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In xii 15 we read 
πέρθετο δὲ ἸΙριάμοιο πόλις δεκάτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ. 


The scholiast explains why the fate of the city is definitely 
foretold at this point: Homer wishes to console his audience 
and so reminds them of the ultimate outcome lest they be grieved 
by the disasters which the Greeks are to suffer in the immediate 
future.*? 

The scholiasts have a clear conception of the Διὸς βουλῇ as 
the plan by which Zeus gives glory to Hector in order that the 
Greeks may suffer defeat and again honor Achilles. Homer 
again and again reminds his hearers of this plan, e. g. 


Ἕκτορι γάρ οἱ θυμὸς ἐβούλετο κῦδος ὀρέξαι (xii 174). 


Thus his audience can look forward with anticipation to the 
later Greek victory, knowing that the present Trojan superiority 
is due not to the bravery of Hector but to the aid of Zeus.*® 
The clearest statement of the βουλῇ occurs in ΧΗ] 347-350: 


Ζεὺς μέν ῥα Τρώεσσι καὶ Ἕκτορι βούλετο νίκην, 
κυδαίνων ᾿Αχιλῆα πόδας ταχύν᾽ οὐδέ τι πάμπαν 
ἤθελε λαὸν ὀλέσθαι ᾿Αχαιϊκὸν Ἰλώθι πρό, 
ἀλλὰ Θέτιν κύδαινε καὶ υἱέα καρτερόθυμον. 


Thus, as the scholiast remarks, Poseidon who is urging on the 
Greeks and Zeus who is aiding the Trojans are both working 
for the Greeks, Poseidon for the Greek host, Zeus for one 
individual Greek warrior.*® 

The scholiast in his discussion of xv 56 ff. again points out 
that the Homeric audience preferred to feel an eager anticipa- 
tion of pleasing events rather than uncertainty or fear concern- 


47 Schol. T to xii 13: ἐπεὶ δὲ els τὸν θάνατον “Exropos μέλλει τελευτᾶν 7 
ποίησις, ὅπως μὴ olnOG τις ἐπικρατέστερα γεγονέναι τὰ τῶν Tpwwy, εἶπεν ὅτι 
ἐπορθήθη. ἵνα μὴ λυπώμεθα νῦν τὰς τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀκούοντες συμφοράς. (Cf. 
schol. B to xii 15.) 

48 Schol. B to xii 174: ἠθικῶς ry ἀναφωνήσει χρῆται, θεραπεύων τὸν ἀκρο- 
ατήν, ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ τῆς Ἕκτορος ἀρετῆς τοιαῦτα Ἕλληνες ἐπεπόνθεισαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ 
τῆς Διὸς ἐπικουρίας, οὗ τὸ κατόρθωμα. (Cf. schol. T to xii 173.) 

49 Scholl. BT to xiii 848: τὸ “Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή ᾽" δηλοῖ, ὑπὲρ παρα- 
μυθίας δὲ τῶν ἀκροατῶν ταῦτα διὰ μέσου φησί" σχεδὸν γὰρ ἀποδείκνυσιν ἀμφο- 
τέρους τοῖς Ἕλλησι βοηθοῦντας, τὸν μὲν ἑνί, τὸν δὲ τῷ πλήθει. Schol. T to xiii 
348: παραμυθεῖται δὲ τὸν ἀκροατήν. 
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ing an outcome that would distress the hearers.°° This comment 
is unusually interesting and, like the notes on xi 604, is valuable 
in showing the scholiast’s broad conception of Homer’s tech- 
nique. The forecasting of the later action in 56-77 is likened 
to a prologue of Euripides,®* and the scholiast remarks that the 
passage forms a summary or table of contents of the remainder 
of the poem, just as Odysseus in his words to Telemachus gives 
to the audience a foreknowledge of the slaying of the suitors 
(Od. xvi 267-307). The brief picture of the later defeat of the 
Trojans and of the sacking of the city is necessary to prevent 
the audience from feeling too great distress at the flight of Ajax 
and the burning of the ships.** Vague allusion to future disaster 
such as Homer gave in xi 604 apparently would not be counte- 
nanced by his audience in the case of the final outcome of his 


narrative. 
When Homer wishes to warn his hearers that the expected 
withdrawal of Ajax and the resultant burning of the ships are 


5°G. M. Bolling believes xv 64-77 to be an interpolation and says: 
“The motive for the interpolation is chauvinism. Some one could not 
allow the fears aroused by lines 56-63 to remain for a moment un- 
allayed. The poet was proceeding on another principle, that of arousing 
suspense. The interpolation spoils that intention.” (The External 
Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, Oxford, 1925, 155 f. Cf. p. 158.) 
Bolling’s argument for interpolation on the ground of chauvinism is 
weakened by the fact that the scholiasts so frequently point out that 
it is a characteristic feature of Homer’s technique to allay the fears of 
the audience concerning the future. 

51 Schol. T to xv 64: ἐοίκασι yap Evpiridelw προλόγῳ ταῦτα. This com- 
ment, however, betrays a misunderstanding of the Euripidean prologue. 
D. C. Stuart, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Euripidean Prolog 
(University of North Carolina Studies in Philology, XV, 1918, 295-305), 
shows that Euripides does not foretell, but rather foreshadows the 
future, often in such a way as deliberately to mislead the spectator 
concerning the later action of the drama. Stuart says (p. 305): “It is 
a commonplace of Euripidean criticism to say that the prolog foretells 
the ending of the tragedy, whereas, in the great majority of cases, 
nothing is further from the truth.” 

52 Scholl. B(T) to xv 56: ῥητέον οὖν ὅτι τὸ σχῆμά ἐστι προανακεφαλαίωσις, 
ὡς ᾽Οδυσσεὺς προαναφωνεῖ Tyreudxy τὴν μνηστηροκτονίαν. . . πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
παραμυθεῖται τὸν ἀκροατήν, τὴν ἅλωσιν Τροίας σκιαγραφῶν αὐτῷ" τίς γὰρ ἃν 
ἠνέσχετο ἐμπιπραμένων τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν νεῶν καὶ Αἴαντος φεύγοντος, εἰ μὴ 
ἀπέκειτο ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν ἐντυγχανόντων, ὅτι οἱ ταῦτα πράξαντες κρατηθήσονταί 
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about to occur, he introduces a short invocation to the Muses 
to make his audience more attentive.®* 

As Hector prepares to go into battle after the death of Patro- 
clus, Zeus sorrowfully ponders to himself that Hector will never 
return to Andromache, for death is near at hand (xvii 201-208). 
The scholiast states that the prophecy serves to soothe the 
anguish of the Homeric audience which is distressed because 
Hector is wearing the armor of Achilles; ** he remarks that the 
grief of a character for another creates pathos, and that the 
emotion of the hearers would be pity rather than grief on learn- 
ing that Hector will not long wear the armor of Achilles.™ 

When the Trojans attack Ajax in their endeavor to drag away 
the corpse of Patroclus, Homer comments upon their folly: 


νήπιοι" ἦ τε πολέσσιν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ θυμὸν ἀπηύρα (xvii 236). 


The scholiast says that the foreshadowing serves to cheer Homer’s 
audience and to counteract the effect of the exaggeration of the 
Trojans’ boldness.*® 

In the scholia to the Odyssey we find only a very few com- 
ments that show any appreciation of Homer’s technique of 
foreshadowing. The prophecy of Zeus in v 25-27 removes 
anxiety concerning the fate of Telemachus for whom the suitors 
are plotting death.°’ The fears of Odysseus in v 408 ff. that 
he will not be able to land are correctly interpreted as arousing 
suspense.** When Odysseus in ix begins the narration of his 
adventures, he first arouses the interest of his hearers (and the 


58 Scholl. BT to xvi 112: ὡς παράδοξον μέλλων λέγειν τὴν ὑποχώρησιν 
Αἴαντος, τὸν ἀκροατὴν προσεκτικώτερον ποιεῖ τοῖς παρὰ Μουσῶν Adyas. 

54 Schol. T to xvii 202: τὴν ἀγανάκτησιν τῶν ἀκροατῶν θεραπεύσων τὸ 
μαντεῖον Ai περιέθηκεν. 

55 Scholl. B(AT) to xvii 207: πάθος ἐργάζεται ταῖς ἀλλοτρίαις συμφοραῖς 
συναλγοῦν τὸ πρόσωπον. .. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἔμελλέ τις τῶν ἀκουόντων ἀγανακτήσειν 
ὅτι χρῆται τοῖς ᾿Αχιλλέως ὅπλοις, μαθὼν ὅτι οὐκ ἐπὶ πολὺ ἠλέησεν ἂν τὸν 
Ἕκτορα. See also scholl. BT to xvi 800. 

56 Scholl. BT to xvii 236: ἐπεὶ ἐδεινοποίησε τὴν προθυμίαν τῶν Tpwwy, 
διὰ τοῦτο προαναφωνεῖ τὸ ἐσόμενον εἰς εὐθυμίαν τῶν ἀκουόντων. 

57 Scholl. PT to Od. v.25: ἀπαλλάττει ἀγωνίας τὸν ἀκροατὴν ἐπὶ τῷ 
Τηλεμάχῳ. 

58 Schol. P to Od. ν 410: αὐτός ἐστιν ἑαυτοῦ συναισθανόμενος “Ομηρος εἰς 
ὅσον ἀγωνίας προήγαγε τὸν λόγον. 
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Homeric audience) by referring to the countless hardships he 
has suffered.*® 

There are a few comments of the scholiasts which deserve 
special attention as being exceptionally penetrating in their 
criticism. These touch upon the subjects of 1) irony, 2) repe- 
tition of foreshadowing, and 3) retardation of action already 
foreshadowed. 

1) At times there is great irony in Homer’s forecasts of the 
future. When a mortal is at the height of his success, the 
reference to his later fate is all the more tragic. The scholiast 
recognized the tragic irony in the contrast between the present 
and the future, as is shown by the note in schol. T to JI. xvii 
209: τραγῳδίαν ἔχει τὸ ἐπὶ κυρώσει μεγάλων παθῶν νεῦμα. ἔνευσε 
νικῆσαι" τὸ γὰρ ἀποθανεῖν ἐπέπρωτο. (=schol. B to xvii 208). 
Here Zeus grants Hector a temporary victory in the armor of 
Achilles but says also that he will soon meet death. 

There is a similar irony in the case of Achilles. Thetis 
reminds him that his death will occur shortly after his ven- 
geance on Hector. Thus the deed that will bring Achilles his 
greatest satisfaction will be only a prelude to his own death. 
Schol. T to xviii 96 (schol. B to xviii 95) reads: περιπαθὲς καὶ 
τοῦτο, τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι προθεσμίαν ᾿Αχιλλεῖ τῆς TE τοῦ ἐχθροῦ τιμωρίας 
καὶ τῆς αὐτοῦ μεταλλαγῆς. 

2) When Patroclus begs Achilles to be allowed to wear his 
armor into battle, Homer alludes to his fate with the words 


μέγα νήπιος" 7 yap ἔμελλεν 
οἷ αὐτῷ θάνατόν τε κακὸν καὶ κῆρα λιτέσθαι (Xvi 46-47). 
This passage illustrates Homer’s use of irony mentioned above, 
for the deeds which Patroclus thought would bring him victory 
were to bring him death; but the scholiast does not comment 
upon the irony of the passage. He does, however, allude to 
another interesting feature of Homer’s technique, that of height- 
ening the anticipation of the hearer by a repetition of the fore- 
shadowing. The Homeric audience has already been told of the 
fate of Patroclus (cf. xi 604; xv 65-67) and the tension is 
increased still more by the additional reference to his death in 


59 Schol. T to Od. ix 14: ὅσα αὔξει τὴν προσοχὴν, προσδοκίαν ἐμποιῶν, ὅπερ 
ἐστὶ τεχνικὸν ὡς ἐν προοιμίῳ. 
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this passage. Schol. B to xvi 46 reads: αἱ δὲ προαναφωνήσεις αὗται 
τὸν ἀκροατὴν ἐπαίρουσιν, ἤδη προσδοκῶντα τὸ Sewov.°° 

3) The anticipation which has been aroused in the audience 
by means of repeated foreshadowing is still more heightened by 
the retardation of the long-awaited event. Hector’s death at 
the hands of Achilles has been foretold again and again. In 
xx Hector and Achilles come face to face and the final conflict 
seems at hand. Apollo, however, removes Hector from the battle. 
Thus the suspense of the audience is intensified and maintained 
until the final meeting in xxii. We read in scholl. AB to xx 443: 
πιθανῶς ἀναρτᾷ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν τῶν ἀκροατῶν, εἰς τέλος τῶν ποιήσεων 
ἑαυτῷ ταμιευόμενος τὴν σφαγὴν Ἕκτορος. 

To summarize, the passages cited above show that the scholi- 
asts were far from ignorant of Homer’s technique of foreshadow- 
ing the future, and their comments give valuable information 
concerning: ancient aesthetic criticism. The most interesting 
remarks come from the scholia of the BTG group, as we should 
expect, for this group contains more exegetical matter than 
scholia A, and T on the whole seems to contain more aesthetic 
criticism of value than either B or G. This accords with 
Roemer’s belief that T stands nearer to the original text than 
B.** The scholia are remarkable in that they show a great 
appreciation of the consciousness of Homer’s art, both as it is 
revealed in separate episodes and in the relation of these episodes 
to the poem as a whole. The extant scholia of the Odyssey 
preserve the ancient tradition in a much less complete form, 
and we find comparatively little in them of value in this 
connection. 

In general, the purpose of Homeric foreshadowing as stated 
in the scholia is this:—to give to the Homeric audience a pleas- 
ing anticipation of a fulfilment that is desired rather than to 
leave any uncertainty concerning the outcome of the future 
action. The foreshadowing at times arouses suspense by its 
vagueness, or creates pity, but practically never leaves the audi- 


60 Schol. T omits ἤδη προσδοκῶντα τὸ δεινόν, thereby missing the point 
of the note in B. 

61 A, Roemer and Εἰ. Belzner, Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihren 
Grundziigen, 258, read τῆς ποιήσεως. 

62 A, Roemer, Die exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B, 
111 ff. 
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ence in fear of the future.** The scholiasts realize that Homer’s 
portrayal of the ignorance of the characters through his use of 
νήπιος is conducive to an interest in his narrative, and they reveal 
an understanding of Homer’s use of irony and retardation. 

As a concluding comment, I wish to quote schol. B to xxiv 86 
(T to xxiv 85), one of the finest of the notes that deal with 
the forecasting of the future, and one that should help to refute 
the theory of Wilamowitz that the original liad ended with 
the death of Achilles.** This excellent bit of criticism forms a 
fitting close to the scholiasts’ discussion of prophecy and fore- 
shadowing in the Iliad. 

ἐπειδὴ μέλλει καταστρέφειν τὸν λόγον eis τὰς Ἕκτορος ταφάς, 
προλαβεῖν τι ἐπιχειρεῖ τῶν ἑξῆς, καὶ τὸ κέντρον ἐγκαταλιπεῖν, ὡς ὃ 
κωμεκός φησι, τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις, ὥστε ποθῆσαΐ τι καὶ περὶ τῆς ᾿Αχιλλέως 
ἀναιρέσεως ἀκοῦσαι, καὶ ἐννοεῖν παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς οἷος ἂν ἐγένετο ὃ ποιητὴς 
διατιθέμενος ταῦτα. 

GrorcE E. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


68 The allusions to drama which the scholiasts make show that they 
are acquainted with dramatic criticism and are following the Aristote- 
lian tradition. For references to tragedy in the Homeric scholia, see L. 
Adam, Die Aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach ihrer Entwicklung bei 
Griechen und Rémern (Wiesbaden, 1889), 31-32 (to which schol. T to xv 
64 should be added). Adam gives a list of passages in the scholia which 
refer to the poet’s desire to arouse tragic pity and fear (pp. 32-36; 
59). In their defense of Homer’s technique of foreshadowing the future, 
however, the scholiasts depart from Aristotle’s theory of fear; they 
show their approval of Homeric foreshadowing by pointing out that 
the Homeric audience could not endure too great an uncertainty con- 
cerning the ultimate outcome of the epic, but demanded an anticipation 


of the future free from fear. 
**U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer, 2nd ed., 


Berlin, 1920, 79. 
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EURIPIDES’ ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT. 


[Euripides’ debt to Aeschylus is first elaborated. There follows a 
refutation of the theory of Euripides’ artistic development which 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff sets forth in his Analecta Euripidea. And 
finally there is presented the suggestion that an understanding of 
Euripides’ native bent is the real key-note to a comprehension of his 
work. ] 


Part I, 
EURIPIDES A STUDENT OF AESCHYLUS. 


In the first chorus of the Agamemnon (lines 79-82) the 
choreutae speak of age wandering about in a day-lit dream. A 
little later they say (lines 105-7): “For still by the will of 
the gods old age inspires me with persuasion, the power of song.” 
Let us recall the words of Euripides: “I will never cease ~ 
mingling the Graces and the Muses, a sweetest union. May I 
never live without song! May I always be crowned with gar- 
lands! In old age the bard still calls upon memory.” This 
famous chorus of the Heracles frequently has been dwelt upon.* 
Euripides as an old man, it is said, here consecrates his last 
years to the service of the Muses. This repetition of history is 
no mere chance. The words of Euripides are all the more self- 
conscious because it is probable that he was thinking, when he 
wrote them, of his admired predecessor.? 


1 Particularly the lines we have quoted, 673-679. See, for example, 
Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age, 1913, pages 102-104; and 
Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy, 1920, page 326. 

2It is worth noticing two striking reminiscences of Aeschylus in 
the plays of Euripides: Prometheus 1091-93, 

ὦ μητρὸς ἐμῆς σέβας ὦ πάντων 
αἰθὴρ κοινὸν φάος εἱλίσσων, 
: ἐσορᾷς μ᾽ ὡς ἔκδικα πάσχω. 
Medea 160-61, 
ὦ μεγάλα Θέμι καὶ πότνι᾽ ἼΑρτεμι 
λεύσσεθ᾽ ἃ πάσχω. 
Seven against Thebes 386, 
χαλκήλατοι κλάζουσι κώδωνες φόβον. 
Rhesus 308, 
πολλοῖσι σὺν κώδωσιν ἐκτύπει φόβον. 
In view of the fact that Euripides was strongly influenced by Aeschylus, 
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The plays of Aeschylus show certain elements which would be 
attractive to the audience: spectacular effects, appeals to human 
emotions. One is tempted to suppose that Aeschylus tried in 
this way to gain public favor. Euripides may well have pon- 
dered over the career of Aeschylus and may have copied his 
technique deliberately, emphasizing the elements that showed 
the greatest human appeal. It is rather surprising to find in 
Aeschylus, of course in less degree, many of the things we think 
of as characteristically Euripidean, but this is true. What then 
are these things to which we refer? The use of the machine; 
spectacular appeals; appeals to certain human emotions; types 
of character. Let us consider these in turn. 

Flickinger tells us that it is almost certainly a mistake to 
attribute the machine, as some do, to the time of Aeschylus. 
It did not come into use, he says, until about 430 B.C. Even 
if this be the case, it will be valuable for us to consider a couple 
of instances in Aeschylus where the machine might have been 
used had it been in existence. Both are in the Prometheus. 
At line 114 Prometheus says: 

& a [ἔα ἔα]. 
tis axa, τίς ὀδμὰ προσέπτα μ᾽ ἀφεγγῆς, 
θεόσυτος, ἢ βρότειος, ἢ κεκραμένη ; 


Presently the daughters of Oceanus enter in a winged car. The 
language indicates a flight through the air. Decharme declares 
that Aeschylus here makes use of the machine, as well as in the 
case of Oceanus himself who appears a little later on a four- 
footed bird.* These are probably the only instances in the 
extant plays of Aeschylus where the machine might have been 


used.* 
The quotation of Prometheus’ words immediately preceding 
as we hope to show in this paper, it is tempting to suppose that the 
similarity between the Rhesus and Aeschylus is an argument for Euripi- 
dean authorship. 

*Decharme, Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by 
James Loeb, 1906, page 262. Haigh, The Attic Theatre 3rd Edition 
1907, pages 211-12, thinks the machine was probably used in case of 
Oceanus but not for the car of the Oceanides. Norwood, Greek Tragedy, 
1920, page 65, agrees with Haigh. 

‘The manner of appearance of Athena in the Eumenides is doubtful. 


See Haigh, page 211. 
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the entrance of the Oceanides was purposely given because here 
again we find a resemblance of language between Aeschylus and 
Euripides. In the Andromache (line 1226) Thetis appears ex 
machina introduced by these words on part of the chorus: 


δὲ 
Ww Ww. 
, , > 47 
τί κεκίνηται ; Tivos αἰσθάνομαι 
θείου ; 


Again in the Hippolytus (1391) the dying hero perceives the 
presence of Artemis by the celestial perfume. 

From the number of times the machine is used by Euripides 
we might conclude that he was particularly impressed by its 
effectiveness. 

It is clear that Aeschylus and Euripides equally enjoyed 
spectacular effects. Moreover, it would scarcely be unreasonable 
to suggest that Euripides learned much from Aeschylus. At 
least we can observe a like emphasis in the two writers on cer- 
tain types of spectacle. Naturally we first think of the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus. A suppliant band with white-wreathed branches 
gathered about an altar was no doubt effective. Euripides often 
uses suppliants in his plays: in the Heracleidae, the Suppliants, 
the Heracles, the Andromache, where Andromache is a suppliant 
at the shrine of Thetis, the Helen where Helen is a suppliant 
at the tomb of Proteus. 

Aeschylus was inordinately fond of parades. Think of Atossa 
entering at the head of a grand procession; of the funeral pro- 
cession in the Seven with the bodies of Eteocles and Polyneices ; 
of the double procession at the end of the same play; of 
Agamemnon on the purple carpet; of the suppliant procession 
in the Choephori; of the procession to court in the Eumenides ; 
and of the grand procession of the whole company at the end 
of the same play. 

Euripides’ parades are probably less formal: Hippolytus with 
his followers; the funeral procession of the living Menelaus in 
the Helen; the procession in the Iphigeneia among the Taurians 
with the image of the goddess, where trickery is also the inten- 
tion. In the Suppliants we have a double procession at the end 
of the play with children carrying urns of their fathers’ ashes. 
Possibly this is reminiscent of the double procession at the end 
of the Seven of Aeschylus. 
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There are two other things spectacular in a different way, of 
which we might speak: madness and the ragged hero. We have 
in Aeschylus the frenzied Io, the mad Cassandra, and Orestes 
pursued by the Furies. Euripides makes use of Cassandra in 
the Troades most effectively. The entrance of the inspired 
Theonoe, too, in the Helen must have been impressive. We see 
also Heracles maddened by Lyssa; Orestes in the Iphigeneia 
and in the Orestes; and Pentheus under the spell of Dionysus. 

Aristophanes laughs at the ragged heroes of Euripides. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus derides Euripides for dressing his kings in 
rags. It is therefore particularly amusing to remember that 
Aeschylus himself was the first offender here. Xerxes appears 
at the end of the Persians in pitiable costume.® Naturally the 
Athenians would enjoy seeing the Persian king in such a plight. 
It was laughable. Even in a regular tragedy no doubt it was 
amusing to see a Bellerophon or a Menelaus in rags.” 

In Euripides, of course, we have certain new spectacles: 
Evadne jumping down upon the funeral pyre; Electra in the 
novel garb of a peasant; Ion with his bow shooting birds before 
the temple of Delphi; Antigone on the roof of the palace; 
Teiresias and Cadmus, the aged men, dancing in honor of 
Dionysus; Pentheus in woman’s garb; Alcestis dying on the 
stage; the barbarian Medea; the revelling Heracles. 

There is no doubt that Euripides had behind him a strong 
tradition in spectacular effects. But to Aristophanes the spirit 
of Aeschylus was sound, the spirit of Euripides was rotten. It 


5 For example Acharnians 410 ff. 

* Christ in his History of Greek Literature 6th edition, page 291 note 
2, denies that Xerxes appears in rags. But to us it seems that he is 
unduly influenced by Aristophanes. A better source for decision is to 
be found in Aeschylus himself. Line 1017 of the Persians, a passage 
which Christ does not cite, . 

ὁρᾷς τὸ λοιπὸν τόδε Tas ἐμᾶς orodas; 
is to my mind conclusive evidence. Wishing to prove that Aeschylus’ 
hero was not in rags, Christ explains that Atossa has sent Xerxes new 
garments. Is it then conceivable that he would carry in his hands 
the tattered apparel he had just removed? Is it not more absurd to 
picture Xerxes thus than to imagine him in rags? 

7 Neither Aeschylus nor Euripides is lacking in humor. For example, 
the timorous women of the Seven are as funny as the Phrygian of the 
Orestes. 
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is because of his criticisms that we sometimes forget that 
Aeschylus made large use of such effects.® 

One cannot read the plays of Euripides without being struck 
by the many patriotic allusions and the frequent use of patriot- 
ism as a central motif. Here again the tradition clearly goes 
back to Aeschylus. In the Suppliants (914) we have barbarians 
contrasted with Greeks. The justice of the Greek is dwelt upon. 
The Persians, of course, is patriotic. The Eumenides contains 
a great eulogy of Athens (853 and 903—end). 

One other distinct appeal to a definite human emotion in 
Aeschylus is the heroic figure of Prometheus. No one, Greek 
or otherwise, can fail to feel the appeal of such titanic courage, 
and the Oceanides at the end where they declare they will share 
the fate of Prometheus would evoke applause. 

Euripides’ use of the patriotic motif is frequent and surely 
never failed of its effect. We are thrilled today as we read.® 

But on the human side he naturally appeals to more emotions 
than does Aeschylus. What Athenian would fail to be moved 
by the hospitality of Admetus; by the courage of the grand old 
man Peleus; by pity for children; by the self-sacrifice of young 
heroes and heroines; by the spirit of friendship; by the nobility 
of the humble Autourgos; by hatred for the Spartan Menelaus. 

We have noticed the similarity between the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus and Euripides. Euripides liked this type of play and 
copied not only the general situation but the characters of 
Aeschylus as well. We can point to the type of just and demo- 
cratic king in many plays of Euripides. The insolent herald, 
too, is to be found in the Heracleidae and the Suppliants. Of 
course it may be said that this type of plot is apt to produce 
such characters. At least Aeschylus and Euripides liked the 
same thing! 19 


§ James Turney Allen speaks of Aeschylus’ love of the spectacular and 
of the kinship between Aeschylus and Euripides, citing Gilbert Murray, 
in The Romantic Aeschylus, The University of California Chronicle, 
Vol. XVII, 1915, pages 55-67 incl. 

®Let us not forget that Aristophanes himself, though deriding the 
patriotic appeal in the Acharnians (lines 636-40), employs it in the 
Knights (lines 1323 ff., particularly 1329) with fine effect. 

10 Τῇ addition to the four points mentioned above we might point out 
that Euripides perhaps observed the effectiveness of the law-suit in the 
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Do not these many similarities between Aeschylus and Euripi- 
des justify us in concluding that Euripides was a close student 
of Aeschylus, carrying many of the latter’s innovations to a full 
development of their possibilities as dramatic material ? 


Part IT. 
A REFUTATION OF WILAMOWITZ—-MOELLENDORFF. 


In 1875, in Analecta Euripidea, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
suggested a theory of Euripides’ artistic development which 
seems to have found favor with subsequent critics..1 He fixed 
four periods in the life and poetry of Euripides: (1) 454-430 
(2) 480-416 (3) 415-408 (4) 407-6. The plays he placed in 
these periods are as follows: 


First period—455 
438 


431 
Before 430 B. C. 


Second period —428 
427 

425-24 

423-22 

421 

420-16 


Third period—415 
413 


412 
411-9 


Peliades. 

Cretan women, Alemaeon in Psophis, Tele- 
phus, Alcestis. 

Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, Theristae. 


Bellerophon, Hippolytus Velatus, Ino, 
Oeneus, Phoenix, Phaethon, Rhesus. 
Perhaps also Aeolus, Stheneboea, Danaé. 
Also, to be imaginative, Epeus, Phrixus, 

Cretans. 


Hippolytus (Theseus, Aegeus). 

Heracleidae, Cresphontes. 

Hecabe. 

Heracles. 

Erechtheus, Suppliants. 

Ion (perhaps Meleager). 

Alexander, Palamedes, Troades (Sisy- 
phus). 

Electra. 

Andromeda, Helen. 


Oenomaus, Chrysippus, Phoenissae (satyr- 
play not saved). 


Eumenides and reproduced its effect in the arguments in his own plays; 
and that Aeschylus in the Seven has Eteocles abuse women. 

11 Analecta Euripidea, Liber Secundus. pinacographica et didascalica. 
4. de poesis Euripideae aetatibus, pages 172-181. 
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411-9 Iphigeneia among ) Antiope. 
the Taurians. Hypsipyle. 
408 Orestes. Ixion. 
To the same years certainly Polyidus and 
Auge; not without probability Oedipus, 
Melanippe captive. 


Fourth period—Iphigeneia at Aulis, Alemaeon in Corinth, 
Bacchanals. 


Euripides as a youth, he said, tried to win popular applause 
by the use of new, unusual themes; as an older man, he tried to 
win precedence over his competitors by seeking a new method 
rather than a new material. Wilamowitz points to thirteen 
unusual themes before 430 B.C.: Aeolus, Bellerophon, Dictys, 
Cretan women, Oeneus, Protesilaus, Rhesus, Stheneboea, Ino, 
Medea; also Alcestis, Phaethon, and Phoenix. After 416 B.C. 
he says, there are only four: Antiope, Chrysippus, Alemaeon in 
Corinth and Archelaus. On the other hand, before 430 B.C. 
there are only five plays on subjects used before Euripides: 
Peliades, Alemaeon in Psophis, Thyestes, Telephus and Philoc- 
tetes; while after 416 B.C. there are fifteen: Alexander, 
Palamedes, Troades, Electra, Helen, Iphigeneia among the 
Taurians, Auge, Ixion, Hypsipyle, Oedipus, Polyidus, Oenomaus, 
Phoenissae, and among the last plays, Iphigeneia at Aulis and 
Bacchanals. So he makes a proportion like this: unused sub- 
jects 13:4 contra 5:15 subjects used before Euripides. 

When he failed of applause with tragedies of the early type, 
thinking (rightly, says Wilamowitz) that the lack of success 
lay, in great measure, in the myths, he turned to Attic stories. 
With patriotic plays of this order he achieved success. The 
Hippolytus won the first prize——Wilamowitz apparently puts 
emphasis on the fact that the story is Attic—and Aristophanes 
did not deride the plays of this period. Euripides relinquished 
this line of endeavor when Alcibiades proved a political dis- 
appointment. Then came the Trojan women and the period of 
political despair. 

Euripides’ development was no doubt in general as has been 
indicated. But we must take exception to Wilamowitz’ expla- 
nation of the development. There are several points to be 
noticed. 


. 
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In the first place, Wilamowitz says that when Euripides failed 
to gain applause with tragedies of the early type he turned to 
Attic stories. This is not strictly true because in the year 442 
B.C. Euripides won first prize. It is a space of twelve years 
from 442 B.C. to 430 B.C. and it is thirteen years from 455 
B. C. to 442 B.C. In other words, Euripides gained the victory 
almost exactly in the middle of the first period set by Wilamo- 
witz. He had discovered the secret of success long before 
Wilamowitz imagined that he did. 

In the second place, how can it be said that the plays based 
upon Attic myths were successful? The important point, says 
Wilamowitz, is that Aristophanes did not deride the plays of 
this sort. Now it seems to us that silence on Aristophanes’ part 
can hardly be thought very significant. Obviously he could not 
safely revile plays of a patriotic character. He is not above 
making use of this sort of appeal himself. 

In the third place, Wilamowitz is hardly fair in mentioning 
the victory of the Hippolytus in 428 B.C. as an achievement 
of the period of the Attic myths, that is the second period. 
True, the story is Attic. But who would care to say that the 
play is really political or patriotic in character? Theseus in 
this play is not the noble King of the Heracles or the Suppliants. 
He has rather the bad character which he enjoyed originally in 
the myths, of the man who abducted Helen and who deserted his 
savior Ariadne. It is an Attic myth—but the subject is love. 
We find Christ on our side: Der Ἱσπόλυτος, im besonderen 
Ἱππόλυτος στεφανηφόρος genannt, hat als erotisch-pathologische 
Tragédie grosse Verwandtschaft mit der Medeia und wurde 
bald nach ihr im Jahr 428 mit durchschlagendem Erfolg aufge- 
fiihrt.12 What we mean is this: the love-motif is typical of the 
first period of Wilamowitz’ arrangement rather than of the 
second, so that it would be fairer to call the Hippolytus an 
achievement of Euripides’ earlier group of plays. 


Part III. 
EURIPIDES’ NATIVE BENT. 


Wilamowitz’ theory of Euripides’ development, then, does not 
seem to fit the facts of the case. Let us venture a suggestion 


12 Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, Erster Teil, Sechste Auflage, 
page 358. 
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of our own. In order to understand Euripides’ artistic develop- 
ment it is certainly essential that we comprehend his native bent. 
While a poet might conceivably be considerably affected by the 
prospect of winning the victory, it is not conceivable that he 
could escape very far from his natural endowment. This must 
always be emphasized. Euripides wrote the way he wrote be- 
cause he was that kind of a man. Now in view of the fact that 
most scholars emphasize his realism, it is probably true that he 
was fundamentally a realist.1* He faced reality directly and 
did not attempt to avoid the problems and contradictions of 
human life. 

If we try to gain the conservative Greek opinion of Euripides’ 
contemporaries regarding him, we will do well to turn to Aris- 
tophanes. From him we may learn something of the effect of 
Kuripides’ plays on the audience. The Greek audience was 
accustomed to the ideal presentations of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. How did they react to Euripides? When we read the 
Acharnians, the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs, we see that 
ridicule is constantly directed at two things. 

Aristophanes ridicules the Euripidean heroes dressed in rags, 
the lame heroes and the beggars. The Acharnians of 425 B.C. 
refers to the rags of Oeneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophon, 
Thyestes, Telephus and Ino.** 

The other topic constantly mentioned is Euripides’ treatment 
of love and his presentation of adulterous heroines on the stage. 

What Aristophanes meant was this. On the one hand Euripi- 
des had lowered the tone of tragedy in his staging of plays; on 
the other he had presented subjects not exalted and noble enough 
in character. In a word, we might sum up Aristophanes’ 
criticisms fairly well by saying that he complained of the too 
realistic presentation of Euripides’ plays. “ You're taking the 
whole play ”, says Euripides in the Acharnians to Dicaeopolis 
after that gentleman has demanded of him the beggar’s staff 


18 Recently we have emphasis on a different aspect in R. B. Appleton’s 
Euripides, the Idealist. 

141 wonder if, by any chance, Aristophanes has put these piays in 
chronological order? Euripides says: “Boy, give him the rags of 
Telephus. They lie above the rags of Thyestes, between his and Ino’s.” 
Lines 432-34. Could this indicate that the Telephus is earlier than the 
Thyestes and that the Ino is still earlier? 
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and basket, the cup with the broken rim, the pot with the sponge, 
and the withered leaves to fill the basket. All the properties 
of the Telephus were evidently realistic. 

Euripides was a realist. But when we stop here we have 
neglected certain factors. The Phaethon was surely romantic in 
character. It comes early in his career. The Andromeda of 
412 B.C. was romantic. The Rhesus, if Euripides wrote it, has 
its share of romance. And there are others. Huripides was a 
romanticist. 

In modern times Gerhart Hauptmann first wrote naturalistic 
plays and then turned to modern symbolism. Poets are appar- 
ently capable of more styles than one. But this is, of course, 
not a good analogy because Euripides did not begin as a realist 
and then change to a romanticist. In fact it is just this diffi- 
culty which has confused our estimate of Euripides. The 
Phaethon apparently comes early among plays of extreme 
realism. Later in the poet’s life we have the Electra of 413 
B. C. beside the Andromeda of 412 B.C. Realism and romance 
stand side by side. There is a further difficulty. We cannot 
even say that he wrote sometimes realistic plays, sometimes 
romantic, for we have in single plays a strange mingling of the 
two elements. Alcestis is of this character. So is Iphigeneia 
at Aulis and Rhesus. Huripides was a realist with a vein of 
romance.!> He does not fall easily into a single category. He 
was by nature a contradiction. 

With this by way of introduction, let us again approach the 
problem of Euripides’ artistic development. The winning of 
the prize must play a part in such a discussion. It constitutes 
the judgment of Athens upon the quality of the plays—and the 
judgment of Athens was most intelligent! Euripides won the 
first prize five times, or perhaps fifteen times. But we must 
deal with the instances of which we have some knowledge. First 
he won the prize in 442 B. C. with unknown plays; next in 428 
B.C. with the Hippolytus; lastly, after his death, with the 
Bacchanals, the Iphigeneia at Aulis and the Alcmaeon in 


Corinth. 


16] have made some remarks about Euripides’ romantic tendencies 
in Romantic Characters of Euripides, The Classical Journal, October 
1926; and in The Sophoclean Character of the Rhesus, The American 
Jcurnal of Philology, October—December 1928. 
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The success of the Hippolytus Stephanephorus is worth con- 
sidering particularly because of the unfavorable reception of 
the Hippolytus Velatus, his first venture with this myth. Why 
did the first one fail and the second gain the victory? The 
hypothesis gives us an explanation: τὸ yap ἀπρεπὲς καὶ κακηγορίας 
ἄξιον ἐν τούτῳ διώρθωται τῷ δράματι. This is usually taken to refer 
to the presentation of Phaedra’s character in the first play in 
which she may have addressed herself directly to Hippolytus. 
Now Wilamowitz declares that the evil character of Phaedra 
was not changed in the second play. It was merely glossed 
over.‘° However, the gloss satisfied the Athenian audience. 
And to us Euripides’ presentation of Phaedra is beautiful and 
pathetic. But the question involved is not ethical. It is a ques- 
tion of aesthetics. We must not ask: Is Phaedra good or bad? 
Rather: Is she beautiful or ugly? That is what the audience 
cares about—whether it knows it or not. Are the spectators 
uplifted into the region of the sublime, or are they left sitting 
in the commonplace? If the tragedy is ideal enough, if by pity 
and fear it effects a purification of these emotions, men no 
longer ask: Is Phaedra good, or is she bad? But they leave 
the theatre better men and women. 

The few fragments remaining of the Hippolytus Velatus do 
not allow us to say much of the general effect of that play. But 
we have the Hippolytus Stephanephorus. What is it like? We 
see Hippolytus, fresh from the chase, offering to his goddess, 
Artemis, a fair wreath of flowers plucked in a virgin meadow 
where the bee in springtime wings its unmolested way; we see 
Phaedra expressing her love in the form of an obsession for the 
things Hippolytus loves, for the spring in the wood, for the 
chase, and for the race-course with its thundering horses; we 
see Artemis herself in a breath of celestial fragrance. If Hip- 
polytus rebukes Phaedra, if Theseus rebukes his son, there is 
none of the crass realism of a Pheres upbraiding an Admetus. 
All is on a high tragic plane. In the athanor of Euripides’ art 
the old, ugly story of passion and of hate has undergone a 
change and has been transmuted into the pure gold of something 
high and noble. 


16 Analecta Euripidea, Liber Tertius 4. Hippolyti scaena restituitur, 
pages 209-21. 
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What we are trying to say is this. In Hippolytus Velatus 
there was something unfitting and worthy of abuse. Let us say 
that this means that the play was too realistic and that because 
of this the audience was led to criticize the ethical question 
involved. But in the Hippolytus Stephanephorus— what a 
change! The atmosphere is ideal, approaching the style of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Wilamowitz may, or may not, be 
right when he says that Phaedra is just as bad as she was in 
the earlier play—but she doesn’t seem so. The beauty of treat- 
ment puts the old story on a new level where ugliness has ceased 
to exist. And so this play won the prize—and rightly! 

Of the other plays that won the prize, Iphigeneia at Aulis is 
one that has a mingled atmosphere of romance and realism; the 
Bacchanals is quite in the ideal style of the older dramatists. 

Let us not explain Euripides’ artistic development in terms 
of periods. The important thing is not the myths but the 
method. And this is true for the poet’s whole career. He was 
a poet in whom there strangely mingled realism and romance. 
But he was fundamentally a realist. For him the unexamined 
life was not worth living. But realism did not appeal to an 
audience brought up to admire the grand style of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. So the Medea failed, and the Hippolytus and the 
Bacchanals won the victory. 

Euripides had success when his plays had the ideal style of 
those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. But he was too much him- 
self to follow this mode constantly. He sought new paths in 
the drama. He is the author of Telephus and of Andromeda. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles held consistently to idealism in the 
presentation of tragedy. But Euripides gave us Rags and 
Romance. Well, we can be grateful for that! But, says Aris- 
tophanes, he lowered the tone of tragedy. Perhaps he did—but 
what poet in the history of the world ever wrote three tragedies 
that can stand beside Medea, Bacchanals and Hippolytus 


Stephanephorus ? 
HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 


CoLoraDo CoLLEGE. 


— 


DIGRESSIO IN THE ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
[The scope of this paper is stated in lines 8-15.—Ep.] 


In several places Cicero speaks in justification of the use of 
digression by the orator. In view of this fact and considering 
that Cicero’s richly stored mind rarely failed to supply him with 
a fitting example of similarity or dissimilarity in illustration, 
amplification, reinforcement, or proof of the matter in hand, we 
should expect to find him indulging freely in the use of this 
resource of the orator, which he recognized as contributing to 
agreeable and effective speaking. It is the purpose of this 


1Enumerated by him (Brutus XCIII, 322) among the orator’s 
desirable attainments and qualities (such as a knowledge of literature, 
philosophy, civil law, and history, a sense of humor, the ability to 
amplify a subject and to sway the feelings of the judges) is skill in 
introducing a pleasing digression: “ delectandi gratia digredi parumper 
a causa.” Servius Galba is praised (Brutus XXI, 82) as having been 
the first Roman who exhibited certain proper and distinguishing traits 
of the orator, such as the digression as an embellishment: “ut 
egrederetur a proposito ornandi causa.” Cf. De Orat. II, 80: “ ornandi 
aut augendi causa digredi.” The digression is recommended (De Orat. 
II, 311) as a means for moving the feelings of the audience: “ digredi 
tamen ab eo, quod proposueris atque agas, permovendorum animorum 
causa saepe utile est”; 312: “eaeque causae . .. quae plurimos 
exitus dant ad eius modi digressionem, ut eis locis uti liceat, quibus 
animorum impetus eorum, qui ‘audiant, aut impellantur aut re- 
flectantur.” It serves also to weaken or bury out of sight proofs upon 
which the prosecution relies (Part. Orat. V, 15). Cicero associates 
digressio closely with the more comprehensive principle of amplificatio, 
the final process in composition, which also like digressio uses materials 
of an explanatory, illustrative, or enforcing character; cf. Part. Orat. 
XV, 52: “et in cursu ipso orationis declinationes ad amplificandum 
dantur’’; XXXVI, 128: “amplificandi autem causa... cum digre- 
dientur a causa”; De Invent. I, 97 (quoting Hermagoras): “ex qua 
[digressione] conficiat aliquid confirmetionis aut reprehensionis, non 
argumentando, sed augendo per quandam amplificationem.” 

Quintilian’s discussion of digressio (IV, 3, 1-17), while concerned 
principally with the place of its employment, recognizes the advantages 
which a skillful use of digressive material yields to the speaker. 
Further treatment, but largely a restatement of earlier views, is found 
in the Rhet. Lat. Minores, e. g., Victorinus 202, 8f. (Halm); 255, 
39-46; C. Iulius Victor 427-429; Martianus Capella 487, 6f.; Cas- 
siodorus 502, 33-41. See also Volkmann, Rhet. der Griech. und Rémer,? 
pp. 164-167. 
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study, based on an examination of Cicero’s fifty-seven speeches 
which survive in whole or in approximate entirety, to bring 
together all the occurrences of digressio, to ascertain the extent 
of its employment, to consider the various details of its usage, 
and to observe how far these conform with the recommendations 
of ancient rhetorical theory,? where the latter information is 
available. The following is believed to be an approximately 
complete list of examples in Cicero’s orations: 

Pro Rose. Amer. §§ 33-34 (the prosecution of Quintus 
Scaevola) ; 55 med.-57 (the réle of accusers in the state) ; 59-61 
τη. (frivolity of the accuser Erucius) ; 61 m.-73 m. (the crime 
of parricide) ; 136-142 (political creed and supremacy of the 
Optimates) ; In Verr. III, 2-10 (in praise of the Sicilians) ; 
III, 28-30 m. (character -ssary in a praetor’s cohort) ; 
11, 51-52 (a festival in» .or of Verres); III, 110-114 
(eulogy of Sthenius) ; IV, 159-162 (depravity of Verres’ son) ; 
V, 33-34 (Verres as a judge of silver plate); V, 56-57 τη. 
(degeneracy of manners—conduct of Verres contrasted with that 
of L. Piso); V, 72-74 (Segesta and the statue of Diana); V, 
79-81 (an appeal to Scipio Nasica to defend the memory of P. 
Scipio Africanus) ; V, 106-108 (worship of Ceres and Libera in 
Sicily); V, 117-119 (description of Syracuse); V, 129-130 
(honor paid to Jupiter Imperator at Syracuse); V, 132-135 
(value set upon works of art by the Greeks); VI, 25-37 (the 
self-indulgent Verres as a general—Cicero’s conception of official 
duty); VI, 57-58 (praise of Verres by the Mamertines) ; Pro 
Caec. 70-75 m. (in praise of the civil law); Pro Cluent. 15 
(denunciation of Sassia) ; 109-112 (the tribune L. Quinctius) ; 


2 The subject has not received due consideration in any of its aspects. 
Some editors, as Long in his edition (London, 1851-58), ignore it 
entirely; others note an occurrence here and there, e. g., Landgraf, 
Kommentar to Pro Sext. Roscio (Teubner, 1914); Halm, Ausgewihlte 
Reden (Weidmann, 1887); De la Ville de Mirmont, Cicéron, Discours 
(Paris, 1921-27). Occasionally a very brief comment is offered in the 
analysis of certain orations; see Ragon, Analyse et extraits des princi- 
paux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1890); Cucheval, Analyse et critique 
des discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1901); De la Ville de Mirmont, 
Analyses des principaux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1902); Mury, 
Extraits et analyses des principaux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1910) ; 
Ziegler, Zwélf Reden Ciceros disponiert (Bremen, 1904); Kunz, Inhalt 
und Gliederung ciceronischer Reden (Progr. Wiener-Neustadt, 1902). 
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De Imper. 57-58 (appointment of Gabinius as Pompey’s lieu- 
tenant); De Leg. Agr. I, 18 m.-22 m. (Capua as a source of 
peril to the Roman state) ; II, 87-97 (wise policy of early Rome 
in dealing with Carthage, Corinth, and Capua—danger from 
Capua); Pro Rab. Perd. 29-30 (eulogy of C. Marius); Pro 
Arch. 12-30 (in praise of poetry and learned men); Pro Mur. 
3-10 (apologia for Cicero’s defense of Murena); 43-53 (Sul- 
picius’ ill-conducted contest for the consulship); 55-56 (peril 
of reversal of fortune incident to a struggle for honors) ; 61-66 
(Stoic precepts and paradoxes); Pro Sulla 2-10 (apologia for 
Cicero’s defense of Sulla); 21-35 (Cicero, the third king of 
Rome); 46-50 (a warning to Torquatus); De Domo 3-31 
(defense of Cicero’s political conduct) ; De Harusp. Resp. 18-19 
(authority and influence of r ion); 28-29 (desecration of 
Pessinus, seat of Cybele); 41 morable foes of the state) ; 
Pro Sest. 36-52 (Cicero’s political principles and conduct) ; 
60-63 (Cato’s part in the dethronement of Ptolemaeus); 91 
(society’s development from savagery to civilization); 96 
m.-131 (the Optimates) ; 132-135 (denunciation of Vatinius) ; 
136-143 (eulogy of the Optimates—their virtues, sacrifices, and 
fame); Pro Cael. 59-60 (eulogy of Q. Metellus); Pro Balb. 
13 (eulogy of Cn. Pompey); In Pison. 68-72 init. (Philode- 
mus the Epicurean); Pro Planc. 64-67 m. (ignorance of pro- 
vincial affairs at Rome); Pro Mil. 47 (Cicero’s part in Clodius’ 
murder); 67-71 (Cn. Pompey and Milo); Pro Deiot. 28-32 
(denunciation of Castor); Phil. II, 116 (Julius Caesar’s gifts 
and accomplishments) ; V, 39 (Caesar and the Civil War); VI, 
12-15 m. (statues in honor of L. Antonius). 

Turning now to a closer view of Cicero’s usage as revealed in 
a study of the above fifty-five examples, brief comment is offered 
on the following details: 


I. Extent of digression. On this point Quintilian (loc. cit.) 
says nothing more specific than that a digression within or 
following the narratio should be brief; likewise that a digression 
in the middle of a speech should be followed by an early return 
to the point where the digression began; but that one in the 
exordium or following the probatio may be somewhat more ex- 
tended. Cicero does not discuss the matter. A digression com- 
ing at the end of the narratio, Pro Rose. Amer. 33-34 contains 
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29 lines (Teubner). Pro Rosc. Amer. 136-142 and Pro. Sest. 
136-148, which come at the very end of the probatio-argu- 
mentatio, contain 77 and 120 lines; ten other digressions 
occurring near the end of this main division have an average of 
57 lines, while of the sixteen falling at a point approximately 
one-half to three-fourths of the way through it, the average 
length is 75 lines. The three digressions coming within and 
concluding the exordium, In Verr. III, 2-10, Pro Mur. 3-10, 
Pro Sulla 2-10, occupy respectively 94, 124, and 108 lines. It 
is apparent that Cicero’s usage (in so far as a conclusion is 
warranted from data in one particular limited, and considering 
our uncertainty as to the technical division of some orations) is 
in harmony with rhetorical precept as to the digression’s briefer 
compass at the close of the narratio; also as to its extension in 
the exordium and at (or near) the end of the probatio-argumen- 
tatio. The insistence upon a short digression in the middle or 
main division of the speech is disregarded, as is evidenced by 
the considerable number of long digressions beginning at or near 
that point. When a digression is begun it is usually carried to 
considerable length, the average for all occurrences (excluding 
Pro Arch. 12-30, an argumentatio extra causam covering more 
than half of the entire oration) being 76 lines. However, 
while the total amount of digressive material rises to con- 
siderable proportions, owing to the length of individual occur- 
rences, the average of less than one example for each oration 
shows that Cicero observed a fitting restraint, that he sowed his 
examples by the handful and not by the sackful. 


II. Place of digression.? A study of the orations shows a 


8 Quintilian notes the prevailing custom of inserting a digression 
(especially if it deals with a pleasing moral topic) after the narratio 
or after any of the different questions presented in it. In general he 
approves, provided the digression follows naturally what precedes. 
When thus placed the advantages are: it affords a means of securing 
the favorable attention of the audience; it serves as a kind of advance 
peroratio. The disadvantages are: it disregards the different needs of 
different cases; it forces into the digression matters that belong else- 
where. Since a digression may be on any subject relating to the interest 
of the case, Quintilian finds no reason why it should come preferably 
after the narratio. Inserted within the exordium it prepares for the 
narratio. Employed within the narratio it is useful as a kind of second 
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good deal of variety in their rhetorical structure. Few of them 
follow entirely a division into the traditional five or six main 
parts. Sometimes, as in the Verrines and the Philippics, a 
speech is not treated as an individual one but as part of a gen- 
eral issue or arraignment. Again, they have only three clearly 
marked main divisions—exordium, argumentatio, peroratio. 
For convenience this three division arrangement, applicable to 
nearly all the orations, has, for the most part, been followed in 
determining the place of the digression. Instances were cited 
above of its occurrence at the end of the exordium* and in the 
narratio. In De Domo 3-31 it follows immediately after the 
exordium and takes the place of the narratio. But in far the 
greater number of cases it occurs within (at almost any point) 


exordium, to prepare the judges for the confirmatio. When it comes at 
the end of the confirmatio it adds something, as it were, in support of 
the proof. A digression in the middle of a speech (argumentatio), we 
infer from the general drift of Quintilian’s discussion, should be closely 
related to the matter in hand. 

Hermagoras considered digressio one of the constituent parts of an 
oration and thought its proper usage was as a conclusio, just before 
the peroratio (Cic. De Orat. II, 80; De Invent. I, 97); with which 
opinion Cicero agrees in neither particular. His own view as to where 
its insertion is advantageous is expressed De Orat. II, 312: “ itaque 
vel re narrata et exposita saepe datur ad commovendos animos digredi- 
endi locus, vel argumentis nostris confirmatis vel contrariis refutatis 
vel utroque loco vel omnibus, si habet eam causa dignitatem atque 
copiam, recte id fieri potest”; cf. Victorinus, Rhet. Lat. Minor. 255, 
39 ff.: “quo loco [conclusione] Hermagoras digressionem subponit .. . 
hane [digressionem] Tullius non partem orationis vult, sed in omnibus 
orationis partibus insertari ac subici posse declarat”; Haacke, De dis- 
positione orationum Ciceronis (Progr. Magdeburg, 1873), p. 3: “ itaque 
digressio nec necessaria pars est orationis, nec certum in ea habet 
locum, sed numeranda est in eis rebus, quae oratorum iudicio comparan- 
tur et quae quemadmodum componantur statuere Antonius [Cicero] 
proprium oratoris prudentiae iudicat.” 

4 Τῇ all three cases (In Verr. III, 2-10, Pro Mur. 3-10, Pro Sulla 2-10) 
there is en appeal to the good-will of the judges, a fact in disagreement 
with tle statement of Lusky, The Appeal to the Emotions in the 
Judicial Speeches of Cicero (Ph.D. Thesis, Univ. of Minn., 1928), 
p. 99: “ While Cicero suggests the possibility of an emotional appeal 
following, as a digression, any part of an oration, he himself, in his 
judicial speeches, acts in conformity with this suggestion only once” 
{at end of narratio, Pro Rose. Amer. 33-34]. 
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the argumentatio or main division, i. e., five times near the 
beginning, eight at a point one-third through, nine near the 
middle, fourteen at a point approximately two-thirds through, 
and nine near the end. It is apparent that Cicero felt it 
proper to digress from the main theme at any point that would 
serve the interest of his case. 


III. Digression in different types of oratory. The kind of 
oratory, determined by the practical questions involved (quaestio 
actionis), to which the digression is best adapted seems in anti- 
quity to have been left to the judgment of the individual orator. 
At least no precept as to this matter is at hand. In Cicero’s 
usage, excluding the quasi-judicial orationes Caesarianae (Pro 
Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Deiotaro), which, both from the con- 
ditions of their delivery and their subject-matter, are more 
properly classified under the oratory of display (genus demon- 
strativum), twenty-five of the orations (not quite one-half) 
belong to judicial or forensic oratory (genus iudiciale), in which 
type forty-three (over three-fourths) of all the instances of 
digressio appear. This proportion of the total strikes one as 
large since the genus iudiciale seems (on the surface at least) 
to involve primarily an appeal to the understanding, in which 
there is apparently less opportunity for digression than in the 
genus deliberativum (represented by seven examples) or in the 
genus demonstrativum (four examples), where the emotional 
appeal is ordinarily strong. But in fact digressions are and have 
ever been a necessary ingredient in forensic oratory. A Roman 
audience expected them and was moved by them. And while 
Cicero appeals primarily to the understanding, frequently his 
arguments (especially those that are tenuous or specious) pre- 
pare the way for touching and moving the feelings. 

Moreover, we can discover reasons for the appearance or 
absence of digression in particular speeches. To illustrate: its 
appearance is easily explained in the Pro Rosc. Amer. (five 
instances). In this oration an unreasonable accusation, un- 
supported by any proof, was feebly presented by the prosecutor 
Erucius. Little effort was required for Cicero to show Roscius’ 
innocence—so little that he soon turned to censure and ridicule 
of his adversaries, in strong, deliberate, and extended emotional 
appeals. These conditions were favorable to digressions, e. g., as 
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a means of arousing pity for Roscius, by comparing his condition 
with that of Q. Scaevola, and odium against Erucius, by a com- 
parison of accusers with the dogs which guard the Capitol; also 
by describing his frivolous behavior as a prosecutor. The 
orator’s main task, however, was to persuade the jurors that it 
was safe, despite Sulla’s great influence, to acquit Roscius. 
Thus a digression aims to arouse odium against Chrysogonus 
(Sulla’s favorite and freedman, and the chief figure in the prose- 
cution) without offending Sulla, by a profession of faith in the 
supremacy of the Optimates over the Populares. To engender 
hatred against the prosecution for bringing an improbable charge 
is the occasion for Cicero’s description of the awful punishment 
of parricide established by Roman law, a description received 
by his hearers with applause, but whose declamatory tone and 
exaggeration Cicero later condemned (Orator XXX, 107). The 
Verrines, especially those of the actio secunda, invited digres- 
sions (fifteen instances). The winning of his case against 
Verres by the first speech (actio prima) gave Cicero time in the 
later speeches (even had they been actually delivered), to pro- 
ceed leisurely, to repeat what had been said before, to describe 
places and things, to recall historical events, to eulogize and to 
denounce, and to moralize about virtues and vices. By variation 
in the narrative the digressions help to break the monotonous 
recital of Verres’ almost innumerable crimes, many of them 
similar in their essential aspects. Digressions in the Pro Sestio 
(six in number) are accounted for by the fact that, while Sestius 
was charged by the Clodians with using force in carrying the 
rogatio for Cicero’s recall, the orator, realizing that the attack 
was against himself and not Sestius, spoke almost entirély of his 
own services to his country, of affairs during his exile, and in 
particular of the Optimates and the Populares. The digressions 
here gave relief to the audience, weary in following a 
monotonous discussion; they also served, as Cicero believed, to 
familiarize his fellow-citizens with general and philosophical 
ideas. 

Absence of digression—entire or nearly so—is likewise ex- 
plained by the character of some orations and the orator’s par- 
ticular aim. In the Pro Roscio Comoedo, Pro Tullio, Pro 
Caecina, and Pro Balbo the question is first of all one of law; 
they are addressed prevailingly to understanding and reason, are 
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all but devoid of emotional appeal, or else the appeal to emotion 
is incorporated in the argument. The high personage to whom 
the orationes Caesarianae are addressed makes digression in them 
scarcely necessary or appropriate. And in the bitter denuncia- 
tion of personal enemies, as in the In Vatinium, the Catilines, 
and the Philippics, Cicero is too desperately in earnest, 
too intent on dealing blow on blow to his hated foe to loiter by 
the way even a minute, too angry and uncompromising to relax 
into a pleasantry, to grant a concession or an exception, or to 
illustrate by a digressive example. | 


IV. Content of digression.® Cicero’s usage in general may 
be learned from the following summary: bitter and unsparing 
denunciation of persons, nine instances; biting criticism, blame, 
censure, or ridicule of persons, eleven; eulogy of persons, ten; 
praise or approval of things and institutions, five; statements 
in explanation or defense of self, four; praise or description of 
places, three. Some subjects of a miscellaneous character are: 
a frightful description of the avenging Furies (Pro Rosc. Amer. 
61 m.-73 m.); an appeal to family pride and public duty (In 
Verr. V, 79-81); a tribute to the artistic taste of the Greeks 


δ The digression in Quintilian’s discussion assumes a comprehensive 
content: “quidquid dicitur praeter illas quinque quas fecimus partes, 
egressio est: indignatio, miseratio, invidia, convicium, excusatio, con- 
ciliatio, maledictorum refutatio. similia his, quae non sunt in 
quaestione, omnis amplificatio, omnis minutio, omne adfectus genus, et 
quae maxime iucundam et ornatam faciunt orationem, de luxuria, de 
avaritia, de religione, de officiis: quae cum sunt argumentis subiecta 
similium rerum, quia cohaerent, egredi non videntur. sed plurima sunt, 
quae rebus nihil secum cohaerentibus inseruntur, quibus iudex reficitur, 
admonetur, placatur, rogatur, laudatur”; cf. Cassiodorus (op. cit.) 
502, 33 ff. For Cicero’s view see De Invent. I, 97: “in hac autem 
digressione ille [Hermagoras] putat oportere quandam inferri orationem 
a causa atque a iudicatione ipsa remotam, quae aut sui laudem aut 
adversarii vituperationem contineat aut in aliam causam deducat, ex 
qua conficiat aliquid confirmationis aut reprehensionis, non argu- 
mentando, sed augendo per quandam amplificationem.” Thus Her- 
magoras regarded the digressio as an amplifying locus communis, a 
view found also in the definition in the Proleg. to Hermogenes, Rhet. 
Graec. IV, 12 (Walz): παρέκβασις δέ ἐστιν ἡνίκα τις πρὸς ἐπικουρίαν τῶν 
λεγομένων παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ πειρώμενος δεῖξαι ὅτι ἀληθεύει, καὶ τὸ τοῦ πράγματος 
διηγεῖται. But Cicero (loc. cit.) declines to limit the digressio to a 
locus communis. 
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(In Verr. V, 132-135). Two digressions in the main discuss 
moral topics: happy lot of the unambitious, constant peril of 
those who struggle for honors (Pro Mur. 55-56); the progress 
of society from brute force to law and order (Pro Sest. 91). 


‘V. Purpose of digression. In practically every case the 
digression is found to sustain a relation fairly close to the main 
issue. Considering that in an ancient court or deliberative body 
everything was to the purpose that might conceivably sway a 
jury in a client’s favor or help decide a rogatio, the digression in 
Cicero is never an otiose disquisition (even if the argument at 
times is specious), but is inserted with the ultimate aim of 
aiding his client or the cause he is presenting. Its immediate 
purpose in far the greater number of cases is that of an appeal 
to the feelings, of an attempt to arouse ill-will against principals 
and subordinates of the opposition (thirty examples), or good- 
will toward Cicero’s clients or the cause advocated by him 
(twelve cases). Twice the appeal is to pity (Pro Rosc. Amer. 
33-34; Pro Mur. 55-56). Various other motives lead to a 
digression, as that on parricide (Pro Rose. Amer. 61-73), to 
show the improbability of such a heinous crime; on the Opti- 
mates (Pro Rosc. Amer. 136-142), to disclaim an attack on 
Sulla and the aristocrats; on the civil law (Pro Caec. 70-75 
m.), to confirm Caecina’s right to an inheritance; on Capua 
(De Leg. Agr. I, 18-22), to show the danger of the agrarian 
proposal; on Marius (Pro Rab. Perd. 29-30), to exculpate 
Rabirius for his part in the death of Saturninus; on poetry and 
letters (Pro Arch. 12-30), to establish extra causam Archias’ 
right to citizenship; on the Stoics (Pro Mur. 61-66), to weaken 
the authority and prestige of Cato’s name; on Cicero’s political 
activity (Pro Sest. 36-52), to secure a just estimate of Sestius’ 
service to the state; on the progress of society (Pro Sest. 91), to 
justify. Sestius’ use of force and defensive measures. 

It was noted above that Cicero shows an appropriate restraint 
in using digression. The paragraph just finished reveals that in 
his treatment the digression bears a close relation to the main 
theme. These facts go not a little way to refute statements 
occasionally made by Cicero’s detractors that he indulged over- 
much in otiose discussion, showy extraneous issues, and irrel- 
evant episodes. 
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VI. Insertion of digression—technique. When beginning a 
digression Cicero in no case designates it specifically as such 
(digressio, egressio, egressus, excursus, wapéxBaois). His tech- 
nique of insertion is indirect and more artistic. Much the most 
frequent method (thirty-four cases) is to connect the digression 
naturally and unobtrusively by word, phrase, or thought repeated 
from the preceding narrative, and to conclude it informally by 
returning to the main subject (the point in it whence the 
digression began) or else by advancing to some new phase of the 
main subject. To illustrate: Pro Rosc. Amer. 59 neglegentiam 
elus in accusando connects with 58 cum hoc modo accusas; 
Pro Caec. 70 qui ius civile contemnendum putat with 69 non 
esse iuris; Phil. II, 116 ἐπ in illo [Caesare] with 116 ille... 
a quibus est interfectus. Not infrequently the connecting word 
or phrase recalls the general thought of preceding paragraphs, 
as Pro Rosc. Amer. 55 m. accusatores multos esse in civitate 
utile est, which follows a refutation of Erucius, accuser of 
Roscius; In Verr. III, 28 comites nostros [innocentes| praestare 
debemus, following the charge that Verres profited by the acts of 
corrupt members of his staff; Pro Mil. 67 si metuitur etiam 
nunc Milo, following extended argument to show Milo’s inno- 
cence of numerous charges. 

If the beginning of a digression is marked, the same formality 
is observed at its conclusion, the means being various kinds of 
explanatory remarks or apologetic formulae, e. g., In Verr. V, 
105 de quo si paulo altius ordiri ac repetere memoriam religionis 
videbor, ignoscite . . . 109 iam dudum vereor, ne oratio mea 
aliena ab iudiciorum ratione et a cotidiana dicendi consuetudine 
esse videatur; Pro Mur. 55 sed pauca prius de L. Murenae for- 
tuna conquerar . . . 57 respondebo igitur (on a matter promised 
in 54); De Domo 3 omittam ordinem dicendi meum .. . 32 
intellego me plura extra causam dixisse sed hoc compensabo 
brevitate eius orationis quae pertinet ad causam; Pro Sest. 136 
sed ut concludam de optimatibus . . . 144 sed me plura etiam 
dicere parantem horum aspectus in ipso cursu orationis repres- 
sit; Phil. VI, 12 redeo ad amores deliciasque vestras ... 15 
sed nimis multo de nugis; ad causam bellumque redeamus. 

In more numerous instances the digression is introduced by 
the indirect device noted above, while its conclusion is formally 
indicated by the various means just illustrated. Note the 
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famous digression of the Pro Archia. In § 12 quaeres a nobis 
cur hoc homine delectemur connects with what precedes, while 
the return is not marked until Cicero reaches the peroratio 
(§ 32) quae a foro aliena iudicialique consuetudine et de hominis 
ingenio et communiter de ipsius studio locutus sum, a vobis 
spero esse in bonam partem accepta. For other examples under 
this heading, see Pro Mur. 61-66; De Harusp. Resp. 18-19; 
28-29; Pro Sest. 36-52; 96 m.-131; 132-135; Pro Cael. 59- 
60; In Pison. 68-72; Pro Plane. 64-67 m. 
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PROBLEMS IN ARISTOPHANES’ VHSPAF 818-823. 


[The stage property in the lines treated was not 2 πινάκιον, but was 
. quite possibly a grotesque herm. The assignment of the lines as given 
in the Teubner and Oxford editions is reviewed, and a reassignment 
suggested. ] 


In the Teubner and Oxford editions of Aristophanes’ Vespae, 
verses 818-823 read as follows: 


818 Φι. ἑν ἔτι ποθῶ, τὰ δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἀρέσκει μοι. BO. τὸ τί; 
819 Φι. θήρῷον εἴ πως ἐκκομίσαις τὸ τοῦ Λύκου. 

820 Bd. πάρεστι τουτί, καὐτὸς ἅναξ οὑτοσί. 

821 di. ὦ δέσποθ᾽ ἥρως ὡς χαλεπὸς ap’ ἦσθ᾽ ἰδεῖν. 

822 Bd. οἷόσπερ ἡμῖν φαίνεται Κλεώνυμος. 

828 Φι. οὔκουν ἔχει γ᾽ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἥρως ὧν ὅπλα. 


On these lines the scholiast comments (820) πινάκιον κομίζει, 
ἐν ᾧ γεγραμμένος ἦν ὁ Λύκος and (821) (Ὡς δυσμόρφου γεγραμμένου 
τοῦ ἥρωος) and (822) ([Αρρυθμος καὶ μακρός. προείρηται γὰρ ὅτι 
φαῦλος ἦν τὴν ὄψιν καὶ κακοσύνθετος τὸ σῶμα ὁ Κλεώνυμος. τοῦτο δὲ 
εἶπε) καθὸ καὶ χαλεπὸς ἦν δημαγωγός. ῥίψασπις δὲ ἦν, and (823) 
( Ἐπειδὴ ῥίψασπις ὃ Κλεώνυμος. εἶχον δὲ καὶ οἱ ἥρωες πανοπλίαν. καὶ 
δῆλον ἐκ τῶν Δαιταλέων.) Citations in parentheses are lacking 
in the Ravenna manuscript. 

Here the scholiast is conjecturing, but his conjectures have 
been followed by all editors who, whatever they may do with 
the text and assignment of lines, annotate with the equivalent 
of van Leeuwen’s stage direction inserted before v. 820, “tabulam 
pictam exhibens, in qua cernitur sacellum lupi simulacrum con- 
tinens.” Van Leeuwen’s further description of the picture will 
be treated below. 

These lines lead up to the joke in vv. 822f. This joke must 
not be obvious before it is released to the audience, but its full 
force must not be in doubt when that time comes. Otherwise 
it would fall flat. Further, it is the climax to a series of ridicu- 
lous stage properties brought by Bdelycieon for the purpose of 
making the miniature court all that his father could wish. 
Hence it must have not merely all the ridiculous point of the 
preceding properties, but more too. To introduce a πινάκιον 
would lose all this. Even a large πίναξ (to say nothing of a 
little one) would be hard to see in detail from farther off than 
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the first few rows; yet there is reference in vv. 821 ff. to the 
details of the exhibit. And the writer believes that even if ὡς 
χαλεπὸς ἰδεῖν could be understood as referring at all to the diffi- 
culty of seeing the figure of Lycus and distinguishing its 
features, the words certainly have the more extended meaning 
of “how terrible you are to look upon” (so Richter, Green, 
Graves, Rogers, Starkie), with especial reference to Lycus’ 
savage attitude toward suppliants; cf. vv. 389f. Indeed, if the 
audience is to see the point of the jest on Cleonymus immedi- 
ately and easily, the representation of him must be clearly visible 
to all, and the first meaning of ὡς χαλεπὸς κτλ. is excluded. 
Likewise is excluded the possibility of a πινάκιον. 

If one abandons the idea of a small tablet as the representa- 
tion of Lycus, the question arises as to what the real object 
produced was. A brief examination of the other legal properties 
will assist in this. Vv. 767 ff. deal with the advantages of 
judging in one’s own home. Philocleon having been won over, 
Bdelycleon enters the house at v. 798 to return at v. 805 bring- 
ing the paraphernalia and exclaiming triumphantly “ ἰδού, τί ἔτ᾽ 
ἐρεῖς; Here I’m bringing you everything I said, and lots more 
besides.” The first item is the duis, with which Philocleon is 
well satisfied. V. 811, καὶ πῦρ ye τουτί" καὶ προσέστηκεν φακῇ 
ῥοφεῖν. This also is an unexpected satisfaction. In v. 815 the 
cock is first mentioned, whose purpose is to keep the old man 
awake, as is immediately explained. Thereupon follows the 
Lycus-property under discussion. 

This last stands as a climax to the series. Aristophanes recog- 
nizes that the series of three which precedes has its own climax 
within itself, i. e. the cock. These objects are brought out 
together at one time through the consideration of Bdelycleon. 
For the fourth item another introduction is necessary; this is 
furnished by Philocleon’s request. And skilfully the poet makes 
this seem like a super-climax by starting the legal proceedings 
immediately afterward with a change of subject at v. 824. At 
this point the audience is not aware of the further climaxes to 
follow whenever the court is interrupted by the further need of 
properties, e.g. v. 829. These further properties are 1) the 
bar of justice, for which a pig-sty is substituted, 2) the voting 
urns, for which soup-ladles are used, and 3) the clepsydra, which 
is supplied by the duis. The first series of three articles has 
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nothing to do with legal procedure, but are all comic illustra- 
tions of Bdelycleon’s foresight in providing non-essential luxur- 
ies; the last series of three objects is composed of household 
substitutes for genuine legal properties, and it is in this sub- 
stitution that the humor of the situation lies. Between these 
two series, and so to speak in a class by itself, is the Lycus-icon, 
whatever its nature may have been. We cannot dogmatically 
say that this division into series of homogeneous nature was 
conscious art on Aristophanes’ part, but certainly the fact is 
plain enough. 

In casting about for the Lycus herodn, then, we must find 
1) a substitute that has some other well-recognized function, 
2) one that will make the unskilful laugh and appeal to the 
groundlings, 3) one of such a size that its characteristics will 
be readily apparent to all the audience, 4) one that can be 
described as χαλεπὸς ἰδεῖν, 5) that will lack ὅπλα, and 6) that 
will satisfy the old man, either in truth or by the casuistry that 
is permitted the writer of comedy. The actual appearance of 
Lycus is doubtful, aside from his wolfish form (cf. references 
by Gunning in P-W Realenc. s. v. 20). No representation of 
him is cited by Gunning nor in Roscher’s Lezicon. 

In this connection the meanings of both χαλεπός and ὅπλα 
must be defined if possible; and in dealing with the question in 
its larger aspects we must remember that the primary object of 
Attic Old Comedy was the laughter of the audience, to achieve 
which any absurdity, any tampering with reality, any exaggera- 
tion, and any lapse into pure farce was readily admissible. The 
meanings suggested by the commentators for χαλεπός may be 
resolved into various shadings of “ugly,” “ difficult,” and 
“savage.” The scholiast inclines to the first of these, but on 
the premise that the object displayed was a πινάκιον. Very 
naturally he makes what may be a mistake in conceiving of 
Cleonymus as ἄρρυθμος, for there is no evidence that Cleonymus 
was ugly aside from what is implied in Ach. 88 (with schol.) 
and other passages of like purport, for which see Holden, 
Onomasticon Aristoph. 8. v. Κλεώνυμος. Large he certainly was, 
as plenty of evidence from Aristophanes shows, and presumably 
gluttonous as well, but there is no direct evidence for physical 
deformity or positive ugliness in Cleonymus except from the 
scholiast, whose inferences seem drawn from the text. Indeed, 
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it would not be impossible to postulate from Av. 1476 f. that 
the “phenomenal tree ” was a handsome and strapping fellow, 
though utterly useless. But this interpretation must not be 
pushed. 

The translation of χαλεπός as “ difficult ” also rests upon the 
assumption of a πινάκιον. Enough has already been said to rule 
this out of the question. 

There remains “savage.” For this meaning, frequent in 
Thucydides and Plato, cf. also Aristoph. Lys. 1116, and espe- 
cially Vesp. 942, παύσει χαλεπὸς dv καὶ δύσκολος. It is χαλεπότης 
that Philocleon admires in a dicast, it is attested for Lycus in 
Vesp. 389 ff., it may easily be postulated (in the springtime) 
for Cleonymus besides, in his dealings with the foreigners (Av. 
1478 f., with schol.). Philocleon seems quite sincere in his 
admiration of the substitute Lycus (Rogers ad loc.), and all 
things considered, an interpretation of χαλεπός as “ savage” 
seems most consistent with probabilities. This does not remove 
the point from the following comparison of the object to Cleony- 
mus the ῥίψασπις. V. 822 is left in such a form that one is 
uncertain whether it is assent or denial, i. e. “ Yes, he looks 
like Cleonymus” or “ He looks more like Cleonymus to me,” 
with v. 823 added as explanation. The present writer inclines 
toward the latter feeling, in spite of the omission of ἀλλά, ye or 
some other adversative word. 

Secondly, we must treat the interpretation of ὅπλα, which, 
standing in the emphatic position in the verse, carries παρὰ 
προσδοκίαν the weight of the jest. One must not be afraid of an 
interpretation of Aristophanes in malam partem; the less con- 
formable to modern taste it be, the more likely it is to be correct. 
The object standing for Lycus may well be ἄοπλος in a different 
sense from Cleonymus ὁ ῥίψασπις. On this meaning of ὅπλον, see 
Ach. 592 (εὔοπλος, neglected by the lexicons, scholiast and com- 
mentators in general), Hesych., A. Plan. 242, Athenaeus 683 E 
citing Nicander, and the idiomatic usages of other languages. 
This is a strongly attractive possibility, but must be balanced 
against the possibility of a literal interpretation with no pun 
intended. Regarding the latter there is a question whether 
strictly ὅπλα would be used in connection with a piyaoms. One 
would expect ὅπλα in the plural to connote more than merely a 
shield, and yet Cleonymus is called ῥίψασπις instead of ῥίψοπλος. 
Ὅπλον specifically = the large shield, but ὅπλα = arms in gen- 
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eral, offensive as well as defensive. The origin of ῥίψασπις is 
obscure; it is cited as first appearing in Aristophanes, and in 
that case was coined by the poet for the sole purpose of describ- 
ing Cleonymus, which Pollux viii. 40 also seems to imply 
(although Plato Legg. 944 B uses it as nearly synonymous with 
ἀποβολεὺς ὅπλων). It would be intolerable pedantry to hold 
Aristophanes to strict and logical accuracy in the details of 
Cleonymus’ marital exploits, and yet the use of ὅπλα may open 
the way to the pun referred to, whereas the more limited ὅπλον 
or ἀσπίδα might have eliminated it by restricting the poet against 
his wishes to the more circumscribed sense of defensive armor. 

Yet another point to be considered is the correct attribution 
of the lines. The MSS give vv. 821 f. to Philocleon and y. 823 
to Sosias. This arrangement is followed by Brunck (1783), 
Bekker (1829), Dindorf (1835), Mitchell (1835), Richter 
(1858), Poyard (1860). The present accepted assignment of 
v. 821 to Philocleon, v. 822 to Bdelycleon, v. 823 to Philocleon 
seems to have originated with Holden (1848), although Richter 
(proleg. ad Vespas, p. 46) credits it to Bergk (1851 1 and 1857). 
This is followed by Rogers (1875), Graves (1894), Starkie 
(1897) and Hall-Geldart (1906). Van Leeuwen assigns v. 821 
to Philocleon and vv. 822 f. to Sosias. Siiss, diss. De persona- 
rum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine, 1905, p. 70, 
attributes v. 823 to Xanthias, since that slave has already in- 
dulged in βωμολοχία at vv. 500 ff. He says (p. 71) “In codici- 
bus videmus saepius vel eos, quos certis nominibus notavit poéta, 
servos simpliciter significari loco notationis personarum θερά- 
movras Vel οἰκέτας. Hoc ex usu fluxisse videtur confusio nostri 
loci.” If this be so, then v. 823 might be equally well attributed 
to either slave, and the same with the slave’s speeches in vv. 
835.ff. From v. 815 (ἐξηνέγκατε) it is apparent that Bdelycleon 
is assisted in bearing the properties from the house, and the 
same may be inferred from v. 822 (ἡμῖν). But why change the 
MS attribution of v. 823, with Siiss? Further, there is no 
reason for accepting the change proposed by Holden (or Bergk) 
to balance the distribution of parts; it is entirely out of char- 
acter for Philocleon to indulge at v. 823 in the only buffoonery 
in this scene; the MSS give v. 823 to Sosias; βωμολοχία is en- 
tirely proper for him; and the writer is strongly inclined to 


1 The writer has not had access to this first edition by Bergk. 
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follow the MSS and earlier editors. Van Leeuwen and the 
Oxford editors give vv. 835, 836-838, 841-842, 843 to Sosias 
without apparent reason, against the editorial and Aldine tradi- 
tion (“ OI. libri (ut videtur)”—Blaydes. Cod. Ven. shows a 
symbol resembling an inverted figure-4, with ε suprascript.) 
But the sudden and violent entrance at v. 835 seems more like 
the appearance of a character long off the stage than of one 
that has just retired eleven lines before. Hence the writer feels 
that Xanthias should retain these lines, or in any case that the 
speaker of them should not be the same as the speaker of v. 823. 
If that speaker be Sosias, then let Xanthias retain the part in 
vv. 835 ff., or vice versa. But the fact that Xanthias has been 
buffoon at v. 500 does not exclude his co-slave from the same 
part at v. 823. 

A more radical alteration is proposed in giving v. 822 to the 
same speaker as v. 823. The two seem connected in thought in 
a way unrecognized by any editor except van Leeuwen, who 
gives them both to Sosias. The hit at Cleonymus and the joke 
which explains the hit should naturally proceed from the same 
person. If either line must be given to Sosias, then the other 
follows, and similarly with Bdelycleon. But Sosias seems more 
logical, provided one does not follow van Leeuwen in the 
attribution of vv. 835 ff. 

One further point in van weeuwen’s text deserves comment. 
He divides v. 822 KAewv.... vuos, and is followed >y Gruning 
in P-W Realenc. 8. v. Lykos (col. 999°, 1. 44). This is ingeni- 
ous, but places too great a load on the joke. Cleonymus himself 
was an adequate object of ridicule, and no arrtére pensée wes 
necessary as excuse for his 1s+roduction. 

We have, then, discarded v>e scholiast’s πινάκιον showing a 
likeness of Lycus, we have defied the qualifications necessary 
for the object really submitted, - have canvassed the possible 
meanings of χαλεπός and ὅπλα as apy 1d to it, and have assigned 
vv. 822 f. to the same speaker, differen ‘rom the speaker of τ. 
835, and more probably Sosias than eithe: Xanthias or Bdely- 
cleon. It remains to attempt to discover the n.‘ure of the object 
submitted in place of Lycus. 

There is no reason to suppose that it was br ught from the 
house at the same time as the properties already delivered. On 
the contrary, if it had been, Bdelycleon would p: esumably have 
turned it over without waiting to be asked for it. If it was not 
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brought at first from the house, Bdelycleon either entered to 
fetch it between vv. 819 and 820 or else he cast his eye around 
the scene for the quickest substitute he could find. ἐκκομίσαις 
(v. 819) implies that Philocleon expects him to go inside to 
bring it; πάρεστι τουτί, καὐτὸς ἅναξ οὑτοσί (v. 820) implies that 
this was unnecessary, and this is further implied by Bdelycleon’s 
quick answer, leaving Philocleon no time for a soliloquy corre- 
sponding to vv. 799-804. Now if the object was not brought 
from the house at all, but was on the stage the entire time, 
one cannot but think of the herm usual outside Atheniati houses, 
standing in the vestibule, in much the same local relation to 
the dwelling as Lycus occupied to the law-court. 

Turning now to v. 875, we find Apollo Agyieus addressed 
ὦ δέσποτ᾽ ἄναξ, γεῖτον ἀγυιεῦ τοὐμοῦ πρόσθεν προπυλαίου (OF προθύρου 
προπύλαιε) ,” an obvious apostrophe to some figure before the door. 
On Agyieus in general his functions and forms, cf. Reisch in 
P-W Realenc. s. v. Agyteus, and the referen 2s there collected. 
He had one principal form which is constantly referred to as 
“a column sharpened to a point” (κίων εἰς ὀξὺ Ayyov), but he 
was also shown simply as an altar (cf. Harpoc. 8. v. ἀγυιᾶς for 
both of these), and as anthropomorphic (Paus. ii. 19.8 at 
Argos, viii. 53.6 at Tegea, and probably i. 31.6 at Acharnae). 
But of more particular interest are references to Agyieus in 
herm-form; these deserve fuller ‘reatment for the present 
purpose. 

Paus. viii. 32.4 (Megalopolis) παρέχονται δὲ καὶ οὗτοι σχῆμα 
τετράγωνον, Ἐργάται δέ ἐστιν αὐτοῖς ἐπίκλησις---᾿Αθηνᾶ τε Ἔργάνη καὶ 
᾿Απόλλων ᾿Αγυιεύς ; schol. Dem. xxi. 65 (p. 530, 28 Dind.) οἱ δὲ 
ἀγυιάς φασι τοὺς Ἑρμᾶς (where the scholiast seems to have mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage, which was correctly taken by 
Harpoce. 1. c., but where he may lead us to a better understanding 
of the passage in the, Vespae) ; schol. Arist. Thesm. 489 ἀγυιεὺς 
οὕτω καλούμενος ᾿Απόλλων τετράγωνος. Reisch 1. 6. rejects these 
latter two passages’ testimony as based on a confusion of Apollo 
Agyieus and Hermes, and perhaps rightly so. But if the 
scholiasts were confused, certainly the general public also was, 
and the average Athenian would have been quite embarrassed 
if pressed for a detailed explanation of the figure usually called 


3 These are but two of several possibilities, but for our purposes the 
sense is clear enough. 
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a herm before his porch. The same figure could unquestionably 
serve as both Apollo Agyieus and Hermes, as occasion demanded, 
and the suggestion is here put forward that the object submitted 
at v. 820 was 1) a herm in form, 2) used as Apollo Agyieus at 
v. 875, 3) admitted as Lycus in v. 821, and 4) had similarities 
to Cleonymus in vv. 822 f. 

A herm has far more comic possibilities than a stone cone. 
Both are ἄοπλοι in at least a military sense, but a grotesque herm 
designed under proper inspiration could, apart from its other 
advantages, be far more χαλεπός than the conventional Agyieus. 
Such a property would be standing unnoticed in its usual place; 
its only effect before v. 820 would be to whet the audience’s 
expectation as to what that thing was for; and having served 
its purpose in v. 820, it would again be turned to comic account 
at v. 875. The effect of delivering a serious prayer before a 
caricatured herm, accompanying it with appropriate gestures 
and intonation, is obviously ludicrous, and the achievement of 
the ludicrous has already been mentioned as the primary aim 
of Attic Old Comedy. The make-up of the herm was entirely 
at the whim of the poet and his company. We know enough 
of the character of Cleonymus to feel sure that he was shown 
as a glutton. If there were external characteristics whereby 
sycophants were recognized, they also figured. The inevitable 
allusion to his having cast his shield implies the biological pun. 
His face, if human, was adequately χαλεπός. Nothing could 
better fit the necessities when Bdelycleon was suddenly called 
upon to supply a ἡρῷον of Lycus. 

If the main outlines <i the foregoing be accepted, one final 
detail of stage business " >ostulated by vv. 819f. Philocleon 
asks for a ἡρῷον, i. 6... ΛΟ 8 shrine. In v. 821 the ἡρῷον is con- 
tinued as the subject of πάρεστι, followed by καὐτὸς ἅναξ οὑτοσί. 
Thus the shrine and “the king” seem to be two distinct ele- 
ments. Now we have a meagre hint as to the furnishings of a 
Lycus heroén in v. 394. The reed mats there mentioned could 
be convineinelvy and easily parodied by kicking some straw or 
tossing a couple of cusuiuu. ”ything that lay most convenient 
—at the base of the herm to accomnany the first words of v. 821. 
A demonstrative gesture explained τ. latter part. “ Here’s the 
shrine right here, and this is the king himself! ” 
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Hermes LXV (1980). 


Plinius und die Chaldéer (1-13). W. Kroll traces a number 
of astronomical doctrines that appear in Pliny’s cosmology to 
Babylonic sources, 


Studien zu Platons Gorgias (14-37). Joh. Geffcken approves 
the tendency to seek larger ‘thought-complexes’ in Plato’s 
philosophy rather than a development. He points out how 
certain methods of expression that appear in the earliest period 
of his writing recur even in the latest dialogues (cf. the Socratic 
θεία μοῖρα). Similarity of problem and tendency does not 
prove the proximity of dialogues. He undertakes in this study 
to determine approximately the date of the Gorgias, which he 
thinks reflects the impressions Plato received during his first 
residence in Sicily, when he was about forty years old. He 
argues that Polycrates’ attack on Socrates was hardly more than 
an additional incentive to write this dialogue. On page 30 he 
summarizes: Pythagoreertum, Orphik, sizilische Genuszsucht, 
Treiben des Tyrannen von Syrakus, Erfahrungen mit der 
dortigen Rhetorik: diese Eindriicke der Reise verbinden sich 
mit dem durch Polykrates’ Pamphlet neu belebten Hasz gegen 
die Demokratie und einem dadurch erzeugten neuen Ausbruch 
der Sokratesverklarung zu der groszen Schopfung des Gorgias. 
Numerous sidelights are presented, such as contact with Demo- 
critus’ philosophy, which has been shown to have influenced the 


Pythagoreans, 


Die Reiseerlebnisse des Telemach (y,6). Hine Untersuchung 
iiber die Stoffbeschaffung und Technik des Dichters (38-76). 
D. Miilder shows under 23 headings, such as: Opfer, Wein- 
spende, Gebete, Bad, Begrabnis etc., that the poet depended 
largely on the Iliad for his descriptions of the environment in 
which Telemachus was placed. He was apparently little con- 
cerned with an account of the personal experiences of Tele- 
machus. The borrowed passages are numerous, the adaptations, 
at times, absurd. 


Philologische Kleinigkeiten (77-91). R. Reitzenstein shows 
(77-81) how Plautus’ Bacchides v. 820: terrai odium ambulat, 
can be regarded as a free translation of a Menander trimeter 
preserved in Philo De spec. leg. III 50 which reads (L. Cohn’s 
text emended): περιττὸν ἄχθος ὄντα γῆς, ws εἶπέ τις and was de- 
rived, like vv. 816-817: Quem di diligunt, adulescens moritur, 
from Menander’s Ais ἐξαπατῶν. Then (pp. 81-91) he defends 
his view, expressed in his ‘ Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen ’, 
that Poseidonius was familiar with oriental mystery religions 
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against the attack of K. Reinhardt in his ‘ Poseidonios iiber 
Ursprung und Entartung etc.’ Heidelberg 1928. 


ΠΕΡῚ YTIEINHS ANASQNHSEQOS Bei Oribasius Coll. Med. 
VI 10 (92-105). Hermann Schone discusses this passage 
which, according to Oribasius was derived {τ m Antyllus, as 
well as the preceding passages (VI 8-9) dealing with the same 
subject, and concludes that VI 10, the longest ancient medical 
exposition of the physiology of breathing extant, must have been 
derived from an unknown physician. 


Pantomimen im Griechischen Orient (106-122). Louis Ro- 
bert, following Hugo Bier, De saltatione pantomimorum (dissert. 
Bonn 1917), shows that pantomime entertainments were a Greek 
institution, beginning not later than about 80 B. C., and accord- 
ing to inscriptions were wide-spread, in the I, II and III cent. 
A. D., throughout the Hellenistic Orient. Pantomime contests 
seem to have been introduced in the time of Commodus. Bier 
(1. c.) saw the bearing that the study of pantomime contests has 
on the problem of determining the date of Lucian’s De saltatione. 
Robert agrees with D. S. Robertson (Essays and Studies pre- 
sented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, 180-185), who 
suggests that Lucian wrote this essay in Antioch in the years 
162-165 A. D., at which time he also composed the Imagines and 
Apologia pro ‘imaginibus, aiming to please Lucius Verus, who 
was enjoying pantomimes in Antioch at that time. The fre- 
quency of Apolaustus and Pylades as names of pantomimes is 


shown. 


Miszellen: Georg v. “Manteuffel (123-125) emends v. 57-58 of 
the mime Charition (Pap. Oxy. III 413) so as to read: 
ἀναπλασ(σόμενος) τ(υμανισμός), δισ(σὸς) péo(os) 
τ(υμπανισμός), 6[ rom ]os ἀλλ [ἄσσεται], and says that if his suppo- 
sition is correct we should have here an interesting stage direc- 
tion, one of the few known from antiquity. He also makes 
emendations (126-128) in Archiv. f. Pap, VI, 1 ff, (1913). In 
v. 2 we should read in a comic vein [κοΪπίξζουσι (cf. Hesych.) ; 
likewise vv. 4-5: [περὶ] τί βουλεύεσθ] ε, which evokes the answer: 
ἑταίρας π[α]ιδία. Finally (v. 8) παλακρήτῳ mispronounced calls 
forth the correction mapaxAyjtrw. Wilhelm Quandt (128) adds the 
word ἀμβρότερος to the group discussed by F. Bechtel in his Lexi- 
logus zu Homer (1914), p. 10. In the Orphic hymn XXXVI, 
9, Artemis is addressed as auBporépa according to the MSS, which 
should not be emended as it was probably derived from ἀμβρο- 
τώτερος. 

Die Flucht des Demetrius aus Rom—Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
des Polybios (129-166). Richard Laqueur analyses Polyb. 
XXXI, 11 ff., and shows, among other things, that 13, 2-6 and 
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13, 7-14, 6 are apparently two versions. The explanation is 
that Polybius, for prudential reasons, kept himself and his 
friend Menyllus out of the first account, which was brief; but 
later, when his attitude toward the Roman Senate had changed 
(cf. Polyb. VI, 57), which must have been sometime after 146 
B.C., he added details on the margin, that he had withheld. 
He probably exaggerated the importance of the part he took in 
determining Demetrius’ actions. 


Studien ἄρον die Adoption in Griechenland (167-176). Astrid 
Wentzel thinks that the method of indicating adoption found on 
Greek inscriptions began about 200 B.C., and was due to the 
influence of the simple Roman method of adding to the adopted 
name the original gens name ending in -ianus. The Greek 
method was rather awkward: viz., Δαμοκράτης Eevaydpa, καθ᾽ 
ὑοθεσίαν δὲ Καλλιστράτου; or, Λεοντίσκος Βοήθου, κατὰ γένεσιν δὲ 
᾿Αθανοδότου. She enumerates some 20 formulae: κατ᾽ εἰσποίησιν, 
θέσει, κατὰ γένεσιν, γένει etc. However in Rhodus καθ᾽ ὑποθεσίαν 
was almost in exclusive use. Later, such names as ᾿Αρτεμιδωριανός 
‘occur. She adds an index of 453 inscriptions. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Antoninus Pius 
(177-193). Franz Schehl shows that BGU VII 1564, dated 
Sept. 9, 138 A. D., ordering clothing for the Roman armies in 
Cappadocia, and also for hospital requirements in the Emperor’s 
camp, is to be associated with the show of hostility on the part 
of the Parthians, which became apparent soon after the death of 
Hadrian on July 10th of that year. The control of Armenia 
was in question. A coin with the inscription: Rex Armeniis 
Datus 8S. C. (Cohen, Antoninus Pius, number 686, dated 140- 
144) is part of the evidence that these events fall in the be- 
ginning of his reign. The statement of the vita 9, 6: Parthorum 
regem ab Armeniorum expugnatione solis litteris reppulit, 
exaggerates the diplomacy. The above papyrus shows that an 
extensive campaign had been undertaken. An elaborate dis- 
cussion substantiates his view. 2. Der Bericht bei Malalas XI, 
pp. 280f., ed. Bonn (193-208). Here Schehl shows the un- 
Teliability of these passages as evidence that Antoninus had 
visited the Orient. Four of the seven passages cited might be 
understood as applying to Caracalla. 


Der Oxoniensis Canonicianus 84 des Aristides (209-220). 
Friedrich Lenz shows that the separation of this oldest of the 
MSS. of Aristides into Parisinus gr. 2951 and Laur. 60, 3, 
must have been later than the beginning of the XII cent. 
(Keil). He discusses the grouping of the speeches and shows 
how important the Oxoniensis is for the origin of the Corpus 
Ari stideum. 

Zu griechischen Inschriften (221-227). Willy Morel offers 
emendations to twelve brief inscriptions. 
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Bellum Aquileiense (228-235). Arthur Stein shows that 
of the 20 consulares appointed by the senate to protect Italy 
from an attack of Maximinus two were later appointed em- 
perors by the senate (M. Clodius Pup. Maximus and D. Cae- 
lius Calvinus Balbinus), and that Crispinus and Menophilus, 
who led the resistance at the siege of Aquileia against Maxi- 
minus, were also members of this commission. Several other 
members have been revealed in inscriptions. Recently in an 
inscription published in the Notizie degli scavi 1928, 345, there 
appears a long cursus honorum, which helps to identify the 
fragments of the one honored: [electo duc]i ex 8. 6. bello 
Aquileiensi, 7. 6. the very Crispinus whose energetic leadership in 
the defense of Aquileia is related by Herodian, VIII, 3,7. He 
further identifies, in the same publication p. 381, P. Catieno 
P. f. Ser(gia) Sabino with the P. Catienus P. f. Sabinus men- 
tioned in an inscription from Ostia (Notizie d. s. 1921, 260) 
and as he was legatus Caesaris Augusti, he must have held this 
office either under Augustus or Tiberius. 


Miszellen: Walther Kranz (236-237) discusses the relation of 
Catullus’ poem 51 to Sappho’s original and thinks that the 
fourth stanza is not a kind of Hellenistic ἀπροσδόκητον (Kroll, 
Catull p. 92); but, as he says: ‘er bekam es nicht iiber sich, 
seinen eigenen Zustand in Sapphos Weise weiter zu beschreiben ’, 
which is in agreement with Εἰ. Truesdell Merrill’s edition p. 86. 
—Rudolf Giingerich (238-240) explains how the ancient cry: 
ἐκκόρει κορικορώνην (cf. A.J.P. XXXVIII, p. 217 Misc.) was 
mistakenly rendered in the scholion to Pind. Pyth. III 32 ο. 


Lesefriichte (241-258). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCLXVII-CCLXXX. He 
interprets in CCLXVII the figures drawn on the comb that was 
found at the Orthia of Sparta and appears on plate CXXVII of 
the English publication: Zeus holds out an apple to three 
goddesses, the first of whom is Hera with the cuckoo, the second 
Athena, the third Aphrodite, which shows that the artist was 
familiar with the Cypria. His discussion concludes with the 
following chronological succession: Iliad, Q, Cypria, and he 
finds for the last a terminus ante quem, as Dawkins dates the 
comb 700-635 B. C. CCLXVIII: Discussion of two inscrip- 
tions in one of which Timotheus is brought to our notice as the 
name of an unknown tragic poet, and the line: Σοφοκλῆς ἐδίδασκε 
Τηλέφειαν shows that once more Sophocles composed a trilogy. 
CCLXXIV: Emendation of Soph. Oed. T. 1205: τίς ἄταις 
ἀγρίοισιν ἐν πόνοις ξύνοικος. CCLXXV: Assignment of H. F. 
906 ff.: 4 ἢ --- πέμπεις to Amphitryon, as he alone could see 
Pallas. Further, rearrangement of verses in Eur. Hiket. 381- 
99, and emendation of Eur. Electra 582. CCLXXX: Expla- 
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nation of an ancient cult of the dead, that was practised as far 
apart as Cyrene and Selinus. 


Aischylos’ Prometheus (259-304). Friedrich Focke elaborates 
the idea that the numerous peculiarities of the Prometheus are 
due to its having been composed by Aeschylus in Sicily, 470/69 
B.C. This idea was advocated as early as 1832 by Joh. Gust. 
Droysen in a German edition and was suggested at a later date 
by Th. Bergk. The brevity of the choruses favors this view, 
there being a lack of trained choristers in Sicily. He thinks 
that, as the Sicilians were accustom _: short plays, Aeschylus 
confined himself to a dilogy: Desmu.cs and Luomenus. (He 
identifies the πυρφόρος with the πυρκαεύς of the Persian 
tetralogy). Further, vocabulary and verse forms, the use of 
three actors (necessary after his elimination of the jay figure, 
which is the view also of G. Norwood Gk. Trag. p. 92) and 
other features can be regarded as due to Aeschylus’ freedom 
from the restraints of Attic tradition. He thinks that the Etna 
description v. 347-373 was inserted by Aeschylus under the 
influence of Pindar’s description in Pyth. I. His discussion of 
the stage scenery is rather fanciful. 


Kritische Beitrige zu Cicero (305-321). Rudolf Sydow offers 
a number of emendations to the Verres speeches, also to the 
Cluentius, Murena and Caelius. 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der Medizin im Altertum (322-331). 
M. Wellmann gives an account of physicians at the courts of 
Antigonus Gonatas (277-239), Seleucus I Nicator (306-281), 
Antiochus I Soter (281-261) and Antiochus III (222-187). 
Medical questions were frequently treated in letters addressed to 
friends, patrons and patients. Some of the poems of Aratus of 
Soli treat of medical subjects. A sketch is given of the career of 
Erasistratus, who was not private physician of one of the 
Antiochi (Beloch gr. Gesch. 475). He studied at Athens under 
Theophrastus, also at Cnidus, where the younger Chrysippus 
(resp. his school) with his reformatory doctrines exerted the 
greatest influence over him. One of his fellow students was the 
physician Nicias from Miletus, the boyhood friend of Theocritus. 
Like Hippocrates a great traveler, he practised in various places, 
and finally was physician at the court of Ptolemy III, and wrote 
in Alexandria, late in life, the Διαιρέσεις, his great anatomical 
work. His discoveries of nerves, heart and brain, according to 
medical opinion, are simply unthinkable without vivisection as 
well as the dissection of corpses, both, so far as known, practised 
in Alexandria alone. 


Zur Verfassungsurkunde von Kyrene (332-355). Victor 


Ehrenberg substantiates his view that this decree (cf. A.J.P. LI, 
1930, p. 296), belongs to the time of the first Ptolemy, by means 
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of coins from Cyrene. He thereupon discusses the term 
διάγραμμα in the light of its frequent occurrence in inscriptions 
and papyri. Similar in sense to ἐπιστολῇ, πρόσταγμα and 
διαγραφῆ, it is used to designate an edict issued to a dependent 
πόλις, usually by a Hellenistic rui.r. The διάγραμμα mentioned 
in this constitutional document was an edict issued by Ptolemy 
Soter; but must not be considered identical with the document 
itself. This Cyrenaic inscription is the first extant document 
that aims to determine a complete constitution of a state. 


Corinna (356-365) . Lobel, upon an examination of the 
orthographic system exemplified in the Berlin papyrus of 
Corinna, which corresponds to that found in Boeotian inscrip- 
tions of about the period 350-250 B.C.; and in view of the 
inconclusive and doubtful statements in Plutarch, Pausanias, 
Suidas and Apollonius Dyscolus (7. avr. p. 51 Schneider) etc., 
which have been accepted as proof that she was a contemporary 
of Pindar, concludes that her date must correspond with the 
late date of the dialect. 


Miszellen: Walther Kranz (366) agrees with W. v. Humboldt 
in letting Cassandra (Agam. 1330) refer with ἐκείνων to her 
fate as stated in the beginning of her ῥῆσις (1322 f.), and not 
to θεσφάτου μόρου (v. 1321), as Wilamowitz does, translating 
‘ prophetenkunst’; in fact θέσφατος means ‘ god-decreed ’. Tatra 
refers to her sad thought that human misery is so soon forgotten. 
—W. Morel (367-368) emends in hist. Alox. Magni IIT 30, 6, 
p. 181, 25, ed. W. Kroll, θάνατον ἢ ζημίαν to θάνατον τὴν ζημίαν, 
and Plut. De Sera numinis vind. 567 F. Πινδαρικῆς ἐχίδνης to 
Νικανδρικῆς ἐχ. for which he cites Nic. Ther. 132-134; and again 
in Plut. Mor. III 578 B. adds καὶ so as to read: οἷός ἐστι <xal> 
τὸν Δ. κτλ., and 585 C. changes ἀποστῆσαντι to ἀπώσαντι. 


Der neue Weltherrscher der vierten Ekloge Vergils (369-384). 
Andreas Alféldi calls attention to the fact that Ed. Norden’s 
demonstration of the oriental origin of the soteriological doc- 
trines that form the background of the ‘ Messianic’ eclogue, was 
based on evidence that is remote and late. He now substantiates 
Norden’s thesis with the aid of pictured emblems found on a 
selected list of contemporary coins, where we see the Sibyl with 
tripod or sphinx, cornucopias, globe and scepter, stars etc. The 
most elaborate of these symbolic illustrations has been called a 
Pantheos-representation; but it represents in fact the mystic 
Aion, the παντόμορφος θεός par excellence. As lord of the new 
world period he steps on the globe; in his hands the caduceus 
and cornucopia, symbols of a return of the golden era; the wings 
are his, not those of Victory; the rays about his head character- 
ize him as Sol; yet he has the headdress of Diana and is at the 
same time Apollo; the eagle before him is Jupiter’s bird. 
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Alféldi says that the same prophecy that suggested to Vergil 
his description of the coming world ruler gave rise to this 
elaborate Aion picture. The adoration of generals and governors 
in the Orient, Hellas and southern Italy had become established 
in Rome through a long and complicated development, before 
Vergil’s day. 


Kaiser Augustus (385-395). Richard Heinze + (Korte ex- 
plains in a long note the publication of this posthumous article) 
calls attention to the opposing views of modern writers in esti- 
mating the character and work of Augustus; even in Tacitus’ 
day (Ann. I, 9-10) there were detractors, and Tacitus himself 
seems to have leaned toward a negative attitude. Heinze, in 
his turn, gives a sketch of his early bringing up by his mother 
in ἃ provincial town, which laid the foundation of Roman char- 
acteristics that can be recognized by contrasting him with Caesar 
and Cicero. This explains the deep hold he had on the popular 
imagination and explains the loyalty of his troops. Ambitious 
he was, but his ambition was associated with a love for the res 
publica. 


Der Taciteische Dialogus und Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica 
(396-421). Erich Kostermann gives credit to Leo, Helm, Gude- 
man etc. for their observations of Cicero’s influence on this work 
of Tacitus. He shows, with side glances at the de Oratore and 
the Hortensius, that the structure of the Dialogus shows the 
influence of Cicero’s De re publica. 


Terminologische Untersuchungen zu OYSIA und ON bei 
Plotin (422-445). Gerhard Nebel discusses the multiplicity of 
meanings of these two terms in Plotinus, due, as he says, to the 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics. Depending, as he did on Aristotle, 
who had laid the foundation of the specifically Greek problems 
of ontology, he, as well as the Stoa, failed to make any real 
progress, excepting occasional corrections, as the modification 
of the doctrine of the categories. 


The Date of Milet I, III, No. 139 (446-454). W. W. Tarn 
defends his view that the date of the Miletus documents, con- 
taining Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus and the decree of Miletus in 
reply was 6. 275 B.C., against W. Otto who accepts Rehm’s date 
ο. 262-260. Tarn accepts some of the points made by Otto, 
especially that the war between Ptolemy II and Antiochus I, 
which used to be called the first Syrian War was really two wars. 
There is no dispute about the date of the peace that ended the 
first war, which is 279 B.C.; but whereas Otto holds that the 
second war began 274 and ended 271, Tarn gives plausible 
reasons for dating Ptolemy’s invasion, inaugurating the second 
war, as 976 B. C. with which he associates the above documents. 
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Griechische K6nigsbriefe (455-471). Rudolf Herzog dis- 
cusses two fragmentary inscriptions, one of which he found in 
Cos, the other is published in the Revue Archéolog. XXIX 1929, 
107 ff. They are copies of letters of Eumenes II, and although 
the one was addressed to Cos, the other to Iasus, they are prac- 
tically doublets, owing to the conventional bureaucratic style, 
which made it possible to make mutual restorations. He also 
identifies three letters addressed to the people of Cos, as letters 
respectively of Seleucus II Callinicus, Ptolemy III and Attalus 
I. While all these letters deal with religious festivals and dovAia, 
they also reveal political diplomacy. In spite of the varied 
contents of royal documents and the responsive decrees of cities 
addressed, from 279 to 180 B.C., their similar phraseology 
suggests the use made of manuals of phraseology by the 


γραμματεῖς and ἐπιστολογράφοι. 


Miszellen: Alfred Korte (472-475) points out the jokes in 
a comic fragment, which is published in Bulletin de la Soc. 
Archéol. d’Alexandrie No. 25, 3 ff. It consists of 14 trimeters 
from a carefully written roll of I cent. A. D. and is clearly the 
prologue of a mythological travesty. The publishers assign it to 
the V. cent. B.C.; but it more likely belongs to the IV. cent. 
B.C. In a Nachtrag Korte adds a critical note following his 
examination of the papyrus.—Albrecht v. Blumenthal (476) lets 
Theocritus 1. 80 read: κισσὸς ἕλι χρυσῷ κεκονιμένος and translates 
“ θυ ganz mit Gold bestreut ” (cf. Hesych. ἕλις : μόνος καὶ ὅλος, 
also the new ed. of Lid. and Scott)—Albert Wifstrand (477) 
interprets Anth. Pal. XII 105: Μικρὸς Ἔρως κτλ. is conceived 
as an inscription belonging to an Eros statuette: The little Eros 
is caught and cannot escape, nor does he wish to; but he stays 
with Damis, loving only him and loved by him; not seen by 
strange eyes, all jealousy is remote.——Victor Ehrenberg (477) 
apologizes for misspelling the name of the Sopraintendante agli 
Scavi in Cyrene as Oliviero; it should be Oliverio (see Hermes, 
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PuiLoLocus, LXXXV (N. F. XXXIX), 1930. 


Pp. 1-22. 5. Luria, Der Affe des Archilochus und die Braut- 
werbung des Hippokleides. The fable of the ape dancing before 
the other animals is reconstructed, and the relationship between 
the tale and the story of Hippocleides is shown. The dancing 
ape is the symbol of the low-born demagogue whose pretensions 
to noble birth are easily exposed. 


Pp. 23-41. Oskar Viedebantt, Forschungen zur altpelopon- 
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nesischen Geschichte. A continuation of the studies published 
in Philologus, Volume 81, pp. 208-232. The present article 
deals with Elis and Pisatis. Pisa was independent asiearly as 
the seventh century B.C., but lost its independence after the 
second Messenian war. Elis obtained the overlordship of the 
country as well as the conduct of the Olympic Games. After 
the insurrection of Damophon (588/5 B.C.), Pisa was de- 
stroyed, and was struck off the list of states. For this reason the 
writers of later times knew nothing of it. 


Pp. 42-51. W. Aly, Barbarika Nomima. Herodotus and the 
other ancient writers on ethnographic subjects drew their mate- 
rial from an anonymous author who lived in the East and wrote 
in the Ionic dialect. 


Pp. 52-64. Heinrich Peters, Der Aufbau der Apostelgeschi- 
chte. The Book of Acts is carefully composed according to an 
artistic scheme, since the story may be divided into six distinct 
parts. The Gospel of Luke shows a similar division. The 
author was not a mere compiler, but a historian who organized 
his work according to a definite plan. 


Pp. 65-84. Hermann Roppenecker, Vom Bau der Plautin- 
ischen Cantica. Conclusion of the articles in Philologus Vol- 
ume 84, pp. 301-319, and pp. 430-463. Continued detailed 
study to show how the interpretation of the verses depends on 
their proper grouping. The construction of the Plautine verses 
is not so free as Leo thought. Analysis shows that Plautus had 
a great gift for writing the polymetric cantica. 


Pp. 85-93. Georg Ammon, Kritisches zu Quintilians Institu- 
tio oratoria. Attempts to mend the text of several disputed 
passages. 


Pp. 94-112. Miscellen. 1. pp. 94-97. Alexander Haggerty 
Krappe, Skyila und Charybdis. Comparison between the account 
in the Odyssey and similar tales from Oriental sources, especially 
the Kathasaritsigara. 2. pp. 97-100. Karl Praechter, Zu Ps. 
Aristoteles epist. 6 (Arist. fragm. 662 Rose*). A recently dis- 
covered scholion in Cod. Paris. Cois. belongs to the same tradi- 
tion as this letter, and helps to explain it. 3a. pp. 100-101. 
Th. Birt, Zu Ciceros Paradoxa 46. For intercidas read inpensas. 
3b. pp. 101-102. Th. Birt, Zu Petron 38. For quod read hodie, 
and for vis read fovit. 4. pp. 103-105. Joseph Balogh, Catulls 
Scheltelied auf Lesbia. In order to avoid censorship or the 
accusation of bad taste, Catullus sent Lesbia in poem 12 a con- 
cealed carmen famosum. 5. pp. 105-106. Dr. Josef Morr, Zur 
Sittenlehre des Poseidonios Rhodios. Poseidonius must have 
known and used Xenophon. 6. pp. 106-111. N. Deratani, De 
poetarum vestigiis in declamationibus Romanorum conspicuis. 
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Passages from Vergil and Ovid imitated by the declamatores. 
7 pp. 111-112. Leo Wohleb, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
lauten Lesens. A quotation from the Acta Martyrum on the 
subject of reading aloud. 8. p. 112. C. Ritter, Zum ἀναβάλλεσθαι 
ἐπὶ δεξιά,Ὀ.Ἡ A quotation from Grillparzer to support the interpre- 
tation of the passage given in Philologus, Volume 83, p. 337. 


Pp. 113-140. G. Senn, Hat Aristoteles eine selbstindige 
Schrift tiber Pflanzen verfasst? The probability that Aristotle 
wrote a work on plants seems, according to the available evidence, 
very remote. 


Pp. 141-158. Bruno Snell, Das Bewusstsein von eigenen 
Entscheidungen im friihen Griechentum. The author defends 
himself against criticism, and returns to his contention that in 
Homer there is no instance where a man expresses personal 
choice in a difficulty. A discussion is also given of the various 
Greek words signifying action. 


Pp. 159-174. Nelly Greipl, Uber eine Ptolemiierinschrift. A 
new reconstruction of the inscription (O. G. I. 16) indicates that 
271/270 is the terminus post quem for the date. The inscrip- 
tion is important for fixing the date of the introduction of the 
Serapis cult; it may be assumed that this was the work of 
Ptolemy Soter. 


Pp. 175-191. Fritz Geyer, Euboia in den Wirren der Diado- 
chenzeit. An attempt at an orderly discussion of Euboia in 
the Hellenistic period. Much of the evidence here presented 
comes from inscriptions and coins. It is pointed out that after 
411 Eretria was the political leader of the states in Euboia, 
although Chalcis is more often mentioned in the literature. 


Pp. 192-208. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. A discussion of chapters 8 and 9 of the Rhetoric. The 
article begins with a summary of the attempts which have been 
made to explain Aristotle’s theory of the periodic sentence. The 
author then proceeds to associate Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
period with his theory of the beautiful. The article is continued 
on a later page. 


Pp. 209-221. J. Zellinger, Die Prodmien in der Vita Por- 
phyrii des Diakons Markus und in der Religiosa Historia des 
Theodoret von Cyrus. The close relation between these two 
texts, amounting at times to actual verbal parallelism, has never 
before been noticed. Chronology shows Theodoret to have been 
the borrower. 

Pp. 222-228. Miscellen. 9. pp. 222-225. Eckstein, Philolo- 


gisches zum Kalenderaberglauben. The disputed passage in the 
Vita Eligii, 588-659 has nothing to do with pemmatology. 
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The doubtful word iotticos may be amended to alios iocos. 10. 
pp. 225-227. K. Latte, Ζεὺς Τελεσιουργός. From two recently 
published inscriptions it appears that every priest, on assuming 
office, offered a sacrifice to this aspect of Zeus, as being the power 
which brings fulfilment. 11. pp. 227-228. W. Morel, Zu 
Lukrez. In Lucretius, III, 42, for manare read minaci. 


Pp. 229-242. Curt Fensterbusch, Die baugeschichtliche 
Entwicklung des athenischen Dionysostheaters im V. Jh. A 
detailed criticism of Allen’s views, some of which are accepted, 
others rejected. The following conclusions are reached: at the 
beginning of the fifth century the old orchestra was shifted to 
the NW, a terrace was built supported by the wall, and the skene 
which had developed on this terrace was differently oriented. 
In the time of Lycurgus the paraskenia were added. 


Pp. 243-254. Richard Harder, Prismata. I. Fragment 918 
in Kern’s collection of Orphica is so completely Stoic in tone 
that it shows a conscious Stoic forgery. 2. The source for the 
polemic of Alexander of Lycopolis was not a Neoplatonist but 
a Manichee who wrote in Greek. 3. Epist. Socrat. 30, 5 
(Speusippus to Philip) was a secret letter, not intended for 
publication. 


Pp. 255-284. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. Continuation of the preceding article, pp. 192-208. 
The subjects here considered are: 1. The aim and function of 
rhythm in prose; 2. the general definition of the period; 3. the 
περίοδος ἐν κώλοις ; 4. periodic and non-periodic style. The terms 
are defined and illustrated, and an effort is made to relate all of 
them to the general theory. The article is continued on a 
later page. 


Pp. 285-302. Lothar Wickert, Homerisches und Rémisches 
im Kriegswesen der Aeneis. Not all of Vergil’s descriptions of 
armor are imitated from Homer; in many instances he was 
influenced by the Roman practice of his own time. The article 
is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 303-321. Edwin Miiller-Graupa, Zu Senecas Apokolokyn- 
tosis. 1. A note on mera mapalia, 9,1. Mapalia are rude huts, 
such as the Berbers lived in. The phrase as used by Seneca 
refers to a disorderly method of living such as would be common 
among dwellers in such primitive huts. 2. Apokolokyntosis 
could not have reminded the Roman reader of apotheosis, for the 
latter word was not applied to the Roman emperors in the time 
of Claudius. By analogy with other words compounded with 
ἀπο- the title would meen “ The end of the pumpkin-head ”, that 
is, “ The mad king is dead”. Perhaps the original form of the 
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title was apokolokyntesis; this was corrected to the present form 
by a scribe who failed to understand the joke. 


Pp. 322-354. Joh. Stroux, Textprobleme aus Quintilian. 
Elaborate discussions of several troublesome passages. 


Pp. 355-356. Miscellen. 12. p. 355. Eduard Fraenkel, Eine 
Formel des Vortrags im Senat. The formula quoted from the 
time of Augustus has a parallel in Plautus. 13. pp. 355-356. 
L. Radermacher, Philologisches zum Kalenderaberglauben. The 
word totticos in the Vita Eligii may be related to the Italian 
zotico. 


Pp. 357-413. Robert Philippson, Das Sittlichschéne bei 
Panaitios. Panaitios differed in many respects from the earlier 
Stoics ; this is especially noticeable in his treatment of the πρέπον. 
The first part of the present article deals with the virtues, the 
second part more particularly with the πρέπον. The theory is 
carefully examined and explained, and much is made of its 
influence on later writers. 


Pp. 414-436. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. Conclusion of the preceding articles, pp. 192-208, and 
pp. 255-284. After explaining the psychological implications of 
the periodic sentence the author considers the Gorgianic figures 
in Aristotle’s work, and his conception of the period as con- 
trasted with that of Demetrius. Aristotle stresses the impor- 
tance of rhythm, Demetrius the logical construction of the 
thought. Aristotle considers the period as never having more 
than two kola, while the theory of Demetrius requires more 
than two. Aristotle thought of the kolon as existing only within 
the period, Demetrius looked on it as a mere phrase, independent 
of periodic associations. 


Pp. 437-462. Lothar Wickert, Homerisches und Romisches 
im Kriegswesen der Aeneis. Conclusion of the preceding article, 
pp. 285-302. What Vergil says about the lance and the sword 
shows a mixture of Homeric and Roman elements. His informa- 
tion about the sling and the bow is drawn largely from Homer, 
since these were not common Roman weapons. In the treatment 
of wounds Vergil introduces elements which were unknown to 
Tromer. In his descriptions of combats Vergil goes beyond 
Homer, and introduces things which could have been known only 
to a Roman. 


Pp. 463-477. Johannes Th. Kakrides, Die Pelopssage bei 
Pindar. Pindar’s source for the rape of Ganymede as described 
in the first Olympian was the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 
The erotic motif was added by Pindar, who also supplied other 
touches by way of variation. 
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Pp. 478-484. Miscellen. 14. pp. 478-481. K. v. Fritz, Die 
Lebenszeit des Eudoxos von Knidos. Eudoxus was born in 400 
and died in 347. The other dates of his life can easily be fitted 
into this chronology. 15. pp. 481-482. K. v. Fritz, Uber den 
“Stoiker” Zenon von Sidon. Zeno of Sidon was a younger 
fellow student of Zeno of Kition at the school of Diodorus 
Kronos. Because of his admiration for his older comrade he 
was spoken of as one of his students. Hence Suidas wrongly 
lists him as a Stoic. 16. pp. 482-484. Franz Zimmermann, 
Ein verkanntes Wortspiel bei Chariton. The word ἠπείρῳ 
(I 1, 2) refers to the continent of Asia, hence Ἠπείρου .. . 
ἠπείρῳ is a play on words. 

Harrison C. CorrFin. 
Union COLLEGE. 
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Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti, Auctore Francisco Zorell, 
S. 1. Editio altera novis curis retractata. Cum appro- 
batione Superiorum. Parisiis (VI), sumptibus P. Lethiel- 
leux, Editoris, 10 via dicta “ Cassette”, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 
columns 1502. 150 francs. 


The translation and revision of Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti by J. H. Thayer, which appeared in 1886 and in a 
corrected edition in 1889, was for many years generally regarded 
as the best lexicon of the New Testament; and it remains at 
least the best Greek-English lexicon until today. Seldom, per- 
haps, has a lexical work, without revisions, enjoyed such a long- 
continued and well-deserved vogue. 

Since the appearance of this lexicon, however, New Testament 
linguistic studies have entered into a new phase through the 
discovery and publication of great masses of non-literary papyri 
and other non-literary materials. These new sources of in- 
formation do not often, it must be confessed, solve the really 
important or difficult problems of New Testament exegesis. 
After all, the New Testament books, with the Septuagint, con- 
stitute a very considerable body of closely related writings; and 
it is not surprising that an examination and comparison of the 
passages within these writings where an important word oc- 
curs—to say nothing of occurrences in the main current of 
Greek literature—should fix the meaning of the word very much 
better than can be done by occurrences in Egyptian documents 
whose subject-matter is for the most part decidedly remote. But 
even after such observations have checked the first flush of en- 
thusiasm for the new sources, still the value of those sources in 
placing the Greek of the New Testament, with a clearness not 
possible before, in the living development of the Greek language 
in the Koiné period remains certainly great enough. 

The new sources have become available not only through 
numberless detailed discussions but also through two lexical 
works of a somewhat comprehensive kind. One of these is the 
work of J. H. Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and Other 
Non-literary Sources, London, Hodder and Stoughton, publi- 
cation of which was begun in 1914 and completed by Milligan 
in 1929 after Moulton’s tragic war-time death. The other is the 
monumental work of F. Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden mit Einschluss der griechischen Inschriften, 
Aufschriften, Ostraka, Mumienschilder usw. aus Agypten, Ber- 
lin, Selbstverlag der Erben, zu beziehen durch ΕἾ]. Grete Prei- 
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sigke, Berlin-Steglitz, Siidendstr. 53a/o, publication of which 
was begun in 1924 and is being brought to completion after 
Preisigke’s death by E. Kiessling. 

The work of Moulton and Milligan is not intended at all as 
a complete New Testament lexicon, but seeks merely to answer 
the question what light is shed upon the vocabulary of the New 
Testament by the new non-literary sources. This question is 
treated, however, in a broad and exceedingly illuminating way. 
The most important relevant passages in the papyri and in- 
scriptions are cited, translated and fully interpreted; and often 
when the new materials do not shed any light upon the meaning 
of a New Testament word, that fact is noted and its significance 
discussed. Thus the great majority of New Testament words 
find a place in Moulton and Milligan’s work, which, it is safe 
to say, will long be indispensable to students of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the work of Preisigke, there is of course no special refer- 
ence to the New Testament ; and the range of the sources treated 
is limited to Egypt. Despite this latter limitation, however, and 
a succinctness which contrasts rather sharply with the full dis- 
cussions in Moulton and Milligan, the work has attained a bulk 
which in itself affords impressive testimony to the extent of 
the new sources. 

Because of the discovery and study of these sources, the time 
might seem to be ripe for the production of a new and compre- 
hensive lexicon of New Testament Greek. No such lexicon has 
appeared in English, since the work of G. Abbott-Smith, A 
Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, is rather brief and hardly meets 
the need. In German, there have been several noteworthy works. 
The lexicon of Εἰ. Preuschen, Vollstandiges Griechisch-Deutsches , 
Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, Giessen, Topelmann, 1910, 
though no doubt useful to theological students, is hardly on a 
scale to be compared with a Grimm-Thayer; and it does not 
contain references to papyri and inscriptions. This latter limi- 
tation is transcended by H. Ebeling, Griechitsch-deutsches Wor- 
terbuch zum Neuen Testamente, Hannover und Leipzig, Hahn- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1913; in fact the subtitle reads: “ Mit Nach- 
weis der Abweichungen des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs 
vom Attischen und mit Hinweis auf seine Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem hellenistischen Griechisch.” But Ebeling’s work is 
marred by an exceedingly forbidding form. Excessive abbre- 
viation, in particular, makes it difficult to use. We cannot 
regard such defects as altogether trifling. Authors and publish- 
ers should always remember that a lexicon, by its very nature, 
is intended not only—perhaps not primarily—for those who can 
spend their nights and days in the study of it, but for those who 
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turn to it occasionally as special need arises. If it has to be 
“decoded ” before the information that it contains becomes 
available, its usefulness is very seriously impaired. 

Such defects are avoided, or are found in much less degree, 
in W. Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 
Giessen, Tdpelmann, 1928, which appears technically as a new 
edition of the above-named lexicon of Preuschen but is in reality 
an independent and far more extensive work. Bauer makes 
extensive use of the new non-literary sources, and (following 
here the lead of Preuschen) gives abundant references to modern 
discussion. In this latter procedure, we may perhaps question 
whether he has not at times gone too far—whether some of the 
references to modern treatment of critical and historical ques- 
tions do not belong in an encyclopaedia rather than in a dic- 
tionary of language. There can be no question, however, about 
the value of this bibliographical material in itself; and after 
that sifting out of ephemeral elements which may be looked for 
in future editions the value of the material will be increased. 
Exception may be taken to the opinions of Bauer with regard 
to certain important words; but his elaborate work is certainly 
one of the most important recent contributions to the study of 
the New Testament. 

In the Greek-Latin lexicon of Zorell, now under review, we 
have a much briefer and less elaborate work, but one which will 
no doubt prove useful in the sphere immediately contemplated 
and may also be consulted with profit by other readers. It 
forms a part of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae begun by Cornely, 
Knabenbauer and De Hummelauer and continued by other 
Jesuit scholars; and it may fairly be said to preserve the best 
traditions of the school which its author represents. The first 
edition appeared in 1911. In the present edition account is 
taken of recent editions of the New Testament, and a much 
wider range of publications of papyri and inscriptions is drawn 
upon for illustrative material. The author recognizes fully the 
importance of the new non-literary sources both for the estab- 
lishment of the place of New Testament Greek in the history of 
the Greek language and for the treatment of individual words: 
yet the citations from these sources are kept within the limits 
which the plan of the lexicon properly demands. 

Here and there the distinctive Roman Catholic position in 
exegetical matters is presented and defended, and always in a 
worthy and instructive way. We note also an interesting but 
certainly very unlikely suggestion with regard to βασιλεία τῶν 
οὐρανῶν and βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, that these phrases are perhaps used 
in certain passages (for example, Mt. xili. 24) to mean simply 
“ God,” as a king is called today “ His Majesty.” With regard 
to πνεῦμα, we dissent from Zorell’s “ trichotomy ”, which makes 
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the word designate in certain passages a higher part of the soul, 
or the soul or mind as the seat of the supernatural life or as 
obeying the Holy Spirit, in distinction from ψυχῆ as the lower 
principle of life which man has in common with the animals. 
In point of fact, the word in such passages as Gal. v. 16 clearly, 
we think, designates the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God as 
contrasted with the entirety of man. So in the very important 
passage I Cor. ii. 14—iii. 2, Zorell apparently takes the ad- 
jective πνευματικός to designate, in part at least (for the treat- 
ment is not quite clear or consistent), that which pertains to 
the “spirit” as a higher part or aspect of man’s nature in 
distinction from a lower part or aspect. In reality, we think, 
it clearly means “ pertaining to the Spirit of God ”; so that the 
πνευματικός is ἃ man dominated by the Spirit of God, while the 
ψυχικός is ἃ man governed only by a human soul. At this point 
we agree, over against Zorell, with such an advocate of the 
contemporary method of comparative religion as Bauer, though 
we differ from Bauer sharply with regard to the provenience of 
the Pauline teaching, and hold also that it is a serious exegetical 
error to say, as he does in company with others of his school, 
that the πνευματικός according to Paul is a man who possesses the 
divine Spirit not together with but in place of the human soul. 

Despite defects in detail, which indeed are almost inevitable 
in a work of this character, the lexicon of Zorell provides an 
orderly and in the main sensible exhibition of the New Testa- 


ment usage. It is not a really great or comprehensive work, 
but just by being kept within limits it may attain a certain 
kind of usefulness which otherwise might be lost. 


J. GresHAM MACHEN. 


Westminster THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Von ALOIS WALDE. 
Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hofmann. 3. 
Lieferung (Capitdlium-coccolobis), 4. Lieferung (cocétum- 
cyenus). Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1931. Pp. 161-320. 


These two fascicles continue the work of which the first two 
parts appeared in 1930; see the review in this journal LIT, 81- 
85. The high standard already set by Dr. Hofmann is main- 
tained; and quantitatively, the present two parts cover pages 
127-218 of the second edition, showing much greater expansion 
than did the first two parts. 
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Apart from cross-references, the new part three has 216 
caption-words, of which 34 are new: capys, carbis, caris(s)a, 
Carthigo, casam6, catachanna, catacumbae, Catamitus, catanus, 
catomidis, *catta, cedrus, Celerés, cercolipis, ceta, ceva, chara- 
catus, ciccum, cicilindrum, cilibantum, ciliter, cinnabar, cin- 
nabaris, *cinnus, circius, ciris, citeria, citocacia, clarnus, clatri, 
cluciditus, cnasonas, coagmentum, coccolobis. The following 
items might be noted, in which views in the second edition are 
modified or rejected: caput is still equated with Skt. kaput- 
‘head ’, but origin from a perfect pte. active is rejected; cattus 
is taken as from an unidentified African language, not as of 
Celtic origin; cauda is taken as original form and not as 
hyperurbanism for cdda; caupd is from Greek κάπηλος through 
mediation of Etruscan, where a and au were confused. Cedo 
‘ give here’ is still taken as with the second edition as ce + do 
as in endo, indu; origin from *d6 ‘ give’ is denied. But the 
plural cette can be explained from *ce-date, and there is no point 
d’appui in Latin for an analogical plural cette to cedo, despite 
Greek δεῦ-τε to δεῦρο. The meaning “los, sage! (heraus mit 
der Sprache) ” is easily derived from “ give hither,” cf. the 
answer em “take (my news).” The possibility that cernd 
certus from *kriné *kritos may owe the -er- to decomposition 
is not mentioned. 

The fourth part has, apart from cross-references, 237 caption 
words, of which 47 are new: colisatum, collifana, colpus, 
columbarés, columna (now separate; formerly under columen), 
coma, compendium, conclave, condoma, condurdum, conferva, 
*confut6, conger, cOndpium, consol(i)da, céniibium, conviva, 
cophinus, corallium, corgus, corocottaés, corroco, cortumid, 
corydalus, coténeum, cracatius, crama, craxantus, crepus, 
créterra, crientas, crisson(us), crotta, cruppellarius, crypta, 
cucutia, cummi (later gummi), cunila, cupencus, cupressus, 
curcuma, curritae, curucus, cuspus, cusuc, cyenus. The origin 
of cocles from Greek κύκλωψ is now better sppported, by the 
theory of Etruscan mediation. Cohum is given as caption 
instead of cohus, as being the older form; similarly collus re- 
places collum as leading word in the caption. Οὗ] is now under 
cdlum, instead of vice versa. Combird and commétd now have 
articles of their own, instead of mere cross-references. The 
compounds conveh6 and converto, having Umbrian cognates, are 
kept as captions, though a different policy was followed in the 
first Lieferung of this revision. Contamind replaces contamen 
as caption, since the former is found in Terence and the latter 
not until the third century after Christ. Contempld replaces 
contemplor as caption, with the statement that the deponent 
form is secondary. The length of the final vowel of cornii is 
defended against Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire com- 
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parée des langues classiques 138, and the form cornii is declared 
to be only an invention of the grammarians. Cubitus now takes 
the lead over cubitum, and ciicurrid has replaced cucirio. 
For the adjective and genitive cuius Wackernagel’s *q¥osyo-s 
(I. F. XX XVIII, 268 ff.), is accepted. 

It is a matter of deep regret that further progress of this 
revision of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch will 
be delayed by Dr. Hofmann’s duties in connection with the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Dr. Hofmann had hoped shortly 
to bring his revision up to the point alphabetically where his 
results would be available for the workers on the Thesaurus, 
but he was obliged in the opening months of 1931 to lay aside 
this task and devote himself to the Thesaurus article on in with 
the accusative. On this topic there are 33,000 citations to be 
examined, many of them transcribed without adequate context. 
It was the request of the Thesaurus Commission that the article 
be ready for printing by the beginning of 1932; let us hope that 
immediately thereafter Dr. Hofmann will be free to continue his 
revision of Walde’s Worterbuch, which in truth should now be 
called Hofmann’s and not Walde’s. 


RoLaNnp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Did Homer Live? By Victor Bé&rarp. Translated by Brian 
Rhys. Pp. 234. 1931. $3. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 


This is the first time that one of M. Bérard’s works has 
appeared in an English dress, and considerable credit is due to 
Mr. Rhys for his having executed here a readable and spirited, 
even if not altogether flawless, translation. It is, e. g., discon- 
certing to encounter such orthographical complexes as Tirynth, 
Mycene, Trezene, Hannon, Hamilcon, Homerides, Queens 
Hatshopsitu and Tu, and Hirom (King of Tyre,—though once, 
Ρ. 233, we find the orthodox Hiram of the King James’s Version 
of Scripture). We wonder why not Salomon as well! 

On p. 84, the first should be changed to the last; on 94, latd 
to lain; on 102, Sea-Hawk to She-Hawk; and on 178, their logs 
to his log. 

In addition to these infelicities, there are a few misprints: 
Mahatmet-Ali (p. 37) ; Corynthian (p. 52); Pouzzoli (p. 146) ; 
and fom (p. 212). The fact that the only Greek sentence 
quoted in the text (p. 10) contains nine errors bespeaks the 
Greeklessness of the translator. 
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Scholars who are familiar with the laborious researches of M. 
Bérard, which have covered a span of full forty years, will find 
little that is novel in this volume. His Preface outlines his 
intention in straightforward fashion. “ And now,” he writes, 
“T should like to speak to a wider public and offer some kind of 
a résumé of my opinions concerning the Homeric poems as I 
understand them, and more especially, of the Odyssey.” Much 
vigor and an extreme clarity of thought is to be discerned in the 
confession of faith that follows. But it becomes increasingly 
apparent that Did Homer Live? is an unhappy substitute for 
the title Aw temps des héros of the original. 

Behind every Homeric Greek M. Bérard sees the person of a 
Phoenician. To him, Homeric place-names and personal-names, 
institutions and mythology have all a Semitic background. In- 
deed, most of the Odyssey is derived from sources which may be 
shown to be ultimately Phoenician. And here, to be sure, M. 
Bérard was anticipated by Strabo, who said: “ The Phoenicians 
supplied the Poet with information. For before Homeric times, 
they already occupied the greater part of Iberia and Libya.” 
Sometimes our author, in characteristic fashion, delves ex- 
tremely deep into the turbid stream of pre-history and emerges 
with such breath-taking views as the following (p. 205): “I 
would give it as my belief that Phoenician explorations in the 
Western Sea gave rise to a periplous on the Egyptian model, 
which, following the Chaldaean model, gave the outline and sub- 
stance of a Phoenician poem celebrating the deeds of Melkart- 
Heracles,—a ‘ Herakleid,’ the Hellenes would have said—and I 
believe that the Poet who composed the ‘ Tales at the Court of 
Alkinoos’ used this Tyrisn-Sidonian epic just as the poet of the 
Aeneid used the Homeric Poems later, only with far surer knowl- 
edge, with far more virile talent, and, in a word, unrivalled 
genius.” This last may serve as a forceful reminder that the 
Bimillennium Virgilianum has ceased to be. As touching the 
main thesis, one feels that, after all, the time is hardly ripe as 
yet for dogmatic pronouncements. The Minoan and Mycenaean 
threads of the Bronze Age must be painfully disentangled from 
the Phoenician and quite possibly other strands before we shall 
come to know the precise position of the Homeric Greeks in the 
ancient web. 

Not very much is made of the personality of Homer. The 
author regards him, as we should expect, in an essentially con- 
servative, but not altogether pre-Wolfian, light. He recognizes 
without difficulty the existence of earlier Tales and Sagas; but 
this is all court-poetry, not a series of ballads. He does not 
reject entirely the tradition of the Pisistratean redaction. But 
to him Homer is an Ionic bard of about 850 B. C., who wrote of 
happenings—to follow the Parian Chronicle—that had occurred 
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400 years before his time. He thus rejects the view of Dérpfeld, 
Bates, and others who seek to implant Homer in the thirteenth 
century before our era. 

In matters of topography, M. Bérard continues, naturally 
enough, to support the traditional Homeric equations: Ithaca- 
Ithaki; Scheria-Corfu; Aeaea-Monte Circeo, and so on, though 
they are nowadays rejected by many (perhaps one may venture 
to say a majority of) scholars. The argumentative tactics which 
he marshals in support of his several theories are extremely 
ingenious, even if the strategy itself is none too strong. The 
following passage (p. 121) is characteristic of his method of 
fixing a site: 

“ Supposing we wish to trace the island of Kalypso. ... All 
we have to do is to find out the Hebrew equivalent for the Greek 
name. Kalypso’s Isle, Nesos Kalupsous, is the ‘isle of the 
Hiding-Place;’ I-spania would be the Hebrew equivalent; and 
sure enough Kalypso’s grotto, her four springs and her trees are 
to be found in Spanish waters. Her meadows of parsley still 
explain the Spanish name for the island of Perejil, which lies 
close to the Straits of Gibraltar.” 

But it is not Bérard the theorizer that is destined to survive 
in the memory of scholarship. It is Bérard the geographer, the 
man with the unrivalled knowledge of Greek coasts and head- 
lands, bays and rivers. 

A. Ὁ. FRASER. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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Edited. by Davin. Moore RosBINsoNn 


The Roman Toga. By Lillian M. Wilson, 132 pages. 102 illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

In this volume there is presented a connected history of the Roman toga, as 
read from the monuments and from Latin literature, from the date of the 
earliest extant representations of it in the art of the Republican period, down to 
the last days of Roman authority in the Byzantine capital. 

The History and Civilization of Ancient Megara. By E. L. Highbarger. 
‘234 pages. 6 illustrations. 8vo. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

The volume contains fifteen chapters dealing with topography and monuments, 
cults and history from the earliest times to the end of the Hellenistic period. 
The author has attempted to give, as completely as possible, a continuous - 
Spoon of the development of one of the most important of the Greek city- 

ates. : 

Ancient Sicyon with a Prosopographia Sicyonia. By Charles H. Skalet. 
234 pages. 17 illustrations. 8vo. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

This volume aims to present a complete and connected account of this once 
famous Greek city-state. The work contains twelve chapters dealing with the 
topography and monuments of the city, its industries and commerce, political 
history, sculptors and painters, religious cults and civilization, and is concluded 
with a prosopographia. 

The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization. By Grace Hadley Beardsley. 
145 pages. 24 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

This volume shows that the negro type was popular in classical art from the 
sixth century B.C. to the second century A. D., its widest use occurring in 
plastic. vases of the fifth century and Hellenistic figurines. 

Les Cultes de Patras: Avec une Prosopographie Patréenne. By Jules 
Herbillon. xvi + 183 pages. Svo. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

The volume gives a sketch of the ancient history of the seaport town of 
Patras and contains. a list of all persons from Patras. It especially considers all 
the cults at Patras from prehistoric to late Roman days, giving a map with 
their situation αὖ Patras. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part I—Neolithic Settlement. By George E. 
as xviii + 108 pages. 2 colored plates, 94 other plates. 4to. 
Clot 7.50. 

This settlement dates earlier than the earliest city found at Troy, at least 
8000 B.C. It is the first neolithic site to be thoroughly excavated and published 
in Macedonia, and many of the finds are urique, such as the only neolithic kiln 
yet found in Greece, 

The Greek Tradition in Sculpture. By Walter R. Agard. 69 pages. 
34 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

The greatest sculptors of Europe and America, and to a lesser extent, of the 
Orient, have been profoundly influenced by their Greek predecessors. In this 
book Professor Agard explains the social significance, technique and aesthetic . 
principles of Greek sculpture, and traces its influence down to the present day. 

Ancient Corinth, with a topographical sketch of the Corinthia. By J. G. 
O'Neill. 270 pages. 9 plates and a plan of the excavations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

This is the first history of Corinth which takes account of the important 
archaeological and topographical information made available by the American 
excavations at Corinth, which Professor O’Neill studied carefully on the spot. 
The history of Greece is generally treated as if it were the history of Athens 
but here we have a new history of Greece with Corinth as the central figure. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part Il—Architecture and Sculpture. By David 
Moore Robinson. xxii +155 pages. 3 colored plates, 310 other illus- 
trations. 4to. Cloth, $20.00. 

This volume contains chapters on the fortress and barracks, the entrance, the 
religious and municipal centre, the high class residential section and suburban 
development, the Macedonian foot, the shopping and trading district including 
the mint and terra-cotta factory, the outlying district on the east side, including 
Byzantine churches, loom-weights and lamps. 

Papyri in the Princeton University Collections. Edited by Allan Chester 
Johnson and Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. xxiii + 146 pages. 8vo. 


Cloth, $7.50. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part II1I—The Coins Found at Olynthus. By 


David Moore Robinson. xiv + 129 pages. 28 photo-gelatine plates. 4to. 


Cloth, $10.00. 
Excavations at Olynthus. Part IV—The Terra-Cottas Found at Olynthus. 


By David Moore Robinson. χὴν +105 pages. Frontispiece and 62 
plates. 4to. Cloth, $10.00. 

Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen, with a special study of Alexander 
the Great. xxi +189 pages. 21-plates. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 
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SELECTIONS | 


FROM THE 


BRIEF MENTION 


OF 


BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


Cloth, $4.50. 


' (.\NE of the most important undertakings of Basil Lanneau 


Gildersleeve, late Francis White Professor of Greek in The 
Johns Hopkins University, was the founding and editing of the 
American Journal of Philology. Like other similar periodicals, 
this journal was open also to reviews of current philological work. 
It - as soon found, however, that the number of the books received 
for review was out of all proportion to the small band of reviewers 
and to the limited space available for reviews. A partial remedy 
for the difficulty was sought in the establishment of a department 
of br:sf book notices, which, later on, was denominated Brief Men- 
tion. The mention of a book might be made the occasion for a 
miniature essay. The size of the essay might be enlarged so as to 
comprise several paragraphs. Not infrequently, the larger part, or 
the whole, of Brief Mention was taken up by a single review, which 
then was split up into sections. Scholars began to look forward 


- with keen interest to these productions. Upon the appearance of a 


new number of the Journal, Brief Mention was the first thing that 
was turned to. In response to repeated solicitations the author 
finally planned the publication of a collection of Brief Mention, 
but, unfortunately, the completion of the task was prevented by 
his death. The preparation of the present volume was thereupon 
committed to Professor Charles William Emil Miller by Mrs. 


Gardiner Martin Lane, who has dedicated the book to the friends 


and admirers of her father in the hope that it may revive happy 
memories of his wit and learning. 

_ A Biographical Sketch, including a list of the Author’s publica- 
tions, has been provided; and an elaborate Index, besides facilitat- 
ing reference to the rich treasures of the volume, furnishes a large 
amount of supplementary information that is sure to be welcomed 
by the reader. 
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